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The Gist of It 


NLY an Argus-eared listener at the radio 
could have taken in the series of important 
conferences which honored May with their 
meetings in various parts of the country. 

Views of the National Conference of Social Work, held 
at Memphis, Tennessee, May 2-9, are summarized by 
Mary Ross, associate editor of The Survey (page 
325). At almost the same time, from May 7-10, the 
South was enjoying also the twentieth annual con- 
ference on city planning, which divided its attentions 
between Fort Worth and Dallas, Texas, and is re- 
ported on page 328 by JoHN IHLDER, manager of the 
civic-development department of the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce, and consultant in city planning. 


OME spry conferees hopped from Memphis to 

Cincinnati for the meetings of the National Con- 
ference of Jewish Social Service, the National Associa- 
tion of Jewish Community Center Secretaries and the 
National Council for Jewish Education, which were 
held concurrently in that city: for the benefit of those 
who didn’t, SAmMuEL A. GOLDSMITH, newly elected 
president of the first, and executive director of the 
Bureau of Jewish Social Research in New York City, 
tells of an outstanding development in uniting the 
Jewish federations (page 342). And in Boston on 


May 17, a single day’s program brought together a 
constellation of speakers on Mental Factors in Crime, 
whose contributions are summarized on page 333 by 
SHELDON GLUECK, a member of the department of 
social ethics of Harvard. Page 346: The young 
were not banned from these divers professional con- 
claves, but at Brookwood Labor College they held a 
meeting all their own, in the Labor Youth Conference, 
whose saucy and significant laments are reported by 
Heren G. Norton, head of the department of 
journalism of the college. 


INCE the earlier meeting of the National Con- 

ference of Social Work in Memphis in 1914, the 
country has seen the start of a Southern renascence in 
social development and social work, which is outlined 
on page 329 by one of the leaders, Howarp W. Opum. 
Mr. Odum is professor of sociology at the University 
of North Carolina, director of its School of Public 
Welfare, and editor of Social Forces. 


NUMBER of things other than conferences have 

occurred recently, and speaking of radio as we 

were at the beginning, there is on page 331 an account 

of the wide-flung and constructive program for its use 

in civic education, by KATHARINE LUDINGTON, finance 
chairman of the League of Women Voters. 


OW New York city employes can get money in a 

pinch without falling into the jaws of the loan 
shark is told by Rotr NvucENnt, assistant to the 
director of the Department of Remedial Loans of the 
Russell Sage Foundation, on page 340. 


OW that it seems clear that women are people, 
Rosert W. Bruere, associate editor of The 
Survey, discovers in Elliott Dunlap Smith’s Psychology 
for Executives, evidences that workers are men. We 
trust he uses that last word generically. Page 343. 


EW implications and interpretations of the Na- 

tional Manufacturers’ Association program for 

child labor are suggested by Frorence KeLiey, un- 

failing defender of working children, secretary of the 

National Consumers’ League, and a contributing editor 
of The Survey. Page 344. 


OVEL means for helping the neighbors to become 

healthier—and presumably happier—are told by 
Mary L. GarpNner, who tried a show window (page 
347), and KaTHLEEN CrowLEy (page 348), who 
found that the movies can and will aid. Miss Gard- 
ner is executive secretary of the Eastchester Neigh- 
borhood Association, at Tuckahoe, New York; Miss 
Crowley, director of community work for the Water- 
bury, Connecticut, Girls’ Club. 


S desk lids are slamming and college gates clang- 

ing, there is more than a little food for thought 

for next year’s work in the story of a class set free, 

written by its liberator, CoNSTANTINE PANUNZIO, 

professor of social economics at Whittier College, 
Whittier, California. Page 350. 


T last—and apparently well worth the waiting— 

the Routzahns’ Social Work Publicity. Reviewed 
by no less a person than a professor of journalism at 
New York University, alias Leon R. WHIPPLE, also 
associate editor of The Survey. Page 353. 


WHEELS OF HUMANKIND 
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OMEWHERE along those sun-drenched flats of 
the Mississippi, a field hand may have been croon- 
ing the song of ’Zekiel’s wheel of humankind, as 
the fifty-fifth National Conference of Social Work 
swung into place in Memphis on the afternoon 

£ May 2, and started its intricate revolutions with the 

ddress of its president, Sherman C. Kingsley, that evening. 
ad that song sounded in the conference hall itself, the 
ision of the wheel within a wheel would have been greeted 
ith sympathetic silence. Delegates clutched plump pro- 
tams which listed the appearance of some three hundred 
ad twenty-five speakers and discussion leaders, many of 
hem scheduled for two or three appearances, while the 
ecord for indefatigability was maintained by Elwood 
treet with five, closely seconded by Dr. Lawson G. Lowrey 
ith four papers and two delightful quasi-professional per- 
ormances in the Publicity Committee’s Trial of the Sob- 
etter. When the well-oiled conference machinery got 
wiftly into motion, it resembled 
othing so much as a dynamo or a 
reat newspaper press, its belts and 
vheels apparently moving in opposite 
irections, its din bewildering the 
chance onlooker, yet its parts acting 
together in smooth orderly fashion to 
turn out a bulky product with news 
and ideas calculated to quicken. the 
interest of some twenty-five hundred 
delegates from Oregon to Florida, 
from Maine to southern California, 
gathered in professional conclave on 

‘the great central plain. 

_ Had that conference been assem- 

bled, in the manner of a great metro- 


’Zekiel saw de wheel of time— 

Wheel in de middle of a wheel. 
Every spoke was humankind— 
Wheel in de middle of a wheel. 


De big wheel runs by faith; 
Little wheel runs by de grace of God. | “in 


Wheel wid-in a wheel, 
Way up in de middle of de air. 
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Driving Wheels of Social Progress . 


By MARY ROSS 


politan daily, by some super city-editor, he would have felt 
first-off that here he was dealing with well-trained pro- 
fessional. people. Perhaps that observation should be ac- 
cepted as a matter of course. Yet it was a frequent remark 
when two or three seasoned conferees met in hotel lobbies 
or at exhibit booths, that social work had become profes 
sionalized in the best sense of that word; that to the well- 
known and trusted leaders there had been added the 
cohorts for whom they had hoped—a younger generation 
with the benefit of systematized and specialized training, 
with emerging professional standards and techniques, with 
clear-cut ideas about their own tasks, and alert, sympathetic 
interest in the work of others. If sectarianism—geographic, 
racial, or occupational—still lurks in dark corners of social 
work, it was in abeyance at Memphis. 

Such a city editor, in envisaging the widest spread of his 
“copy,” would have been orientated by the president’s open- 
ing address. “Somebody in trouble,” said Mr. Kingsley, 
‘Gs the beginning of social work.” 
He traced the circles widening from 
that beginning through the fifty-five 
years of the conference’s existence, 
until the nation sustains annual ex- 
penditure of more than a billion in 
“welfare work”—in the current ex- 
penses of caring for the delinquent, 
dependent and defective, and for 
health and recreation. ‘In common 
with all experience,’ he continued, 
the deep moments of social 
work, as tired children welcome a 
mother’s arms, we turn quite simply 
to the solaces that stay good—kind- 
ness, loyalty, understanding, mercy, 
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God. Is not this the inner covenant of social service?” 

That serene faith of the president in the power of good- 
will to promote progress has not been shared, however, by 
some observers of social work, and it remained for the 
speaker at the second general session, Professor Howard 
E. Jensen of Butler University, to fling back as clear and 
crushing an answer as has yet been made to critics such as 
Albert E. Wiggam or G. H. Estabrooks, who maintain 
that efforts to promote social welfare are retarding evolu- 
tionary progress by fostering the survival of the unfit. 
Professor Jensen showed how the sociologist’s record of 
observed fact in human history denies that misreading of 
the Darwinian theory which asserts that progress comes 
through struggle which eliminates the unfit; from the 
earliest civilization, tribal law, custom and taboo operated 
to protect the weakest members. “Throughout all modern 
science,” Professor Jensen declared, “through physics, chem- 
istry, biology, psychology, economics, sociology, there runs a 
decreasing emphasis upon struggle, conflict, hostility, compe- 
tition, and an increasing emphasis upon adjustment, organiza- 
tion, integration, cooperation, mutual aid. Physicians and 
chemists are today thinking of every stable manifestation of 
reality—this stand, this book, my own body—as existing not 
as a conflict of electrons or cells, but because it has achieved, 
in Professor Whitehead’s phrase, ‘a harmonious adjustment 
of complex details.’ The evolutionary struggle has been less 
a struggle of individuals against each other for the survival 
of the fittest than a struggle of individuals with each other 
for the survival of the group. The struggle that lifted man 
up to the human plane of evolution was a group struggle 
from the first, and from the first cooperation and mutual 
aid were important in it.” 


OT the strength but the weakness of the very humani- 

tarian sentiments that it has become the fashion for 
opponents of social work to deride, is the greatest menace 
confronting civilization today, the speaker declared. We 
confront the wreckage of the last half of the nineteenth 
century, when the doctrine of economic.competition domi- 
nated social thought, especially in America, where, in the 
exploitation of a virgin continent, each man felled his forest, 
cleared his farm, straightened his streams, opened his mines, 
tapped his oil, and looked out finally toward weaker peoples 
for new resources to conquer. Now in floods and vanishing 
forests, in the chaos creeping into such industries as coal 
and oil, in the conflict of nations over raw materials and 
markets, “gradually has it dawned upon us that the greatest 
problems which confront us nationally and internationally 
are the direct consequences of the very policy which, in the 
name of progress, we had blessed.” 

If there is a degree of social degeneration today, Professor 
Jensen believes, it is due to the tragic fact that 50 per cent 
of the new generation is being produced by that 25 per cent 
of the population with the most meager economic resources 
and the poorest cultural background: This is the result of 
economic and educational factors, not of social welfare 
activity. “My chief concern about social work is that it 
is not contributing as much as it might, not as much as it 
one day will, to the improvement of racial stock. Social 
workers should be critically alert to the advancing science 
of genetics.” In a later address, Owen R. Lovejoy also 
stressed the responsibility of social workers for unbom 
generations in citing the laws perpetuated on the statute 
books of many of the states, the effect of which is to “make 
it impossible for babies to come into the world except 
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as the result of unbridled passion or crass enor 
Among the results of the two-edged sword of prog, 
which emerged in the discussion of section after section. 
the conference, so clearly that perhaps it deserved the c 
“streamer” headline as conference news, was the sc 
spectacle of millions of men out of work. One of the un, 
lying causes of the maladjustments i in the supply and dem _ 
of labor was suggested in Arthur J. Todd’s address. | 
Criteria of Progress, when he spoke of mankind’s increas 
technical mastery of his universe, whereby the machine 
come increasingly more important and men less import 
until “as compared with 1781 a man produces ten times, 
much iron in one working day, five times as much lum) 
eight times as much coal, one hundred times as many na 
ten thousand times as een paper and grain, and so O° 
Such control over nature and disease has permitted | 
astonishing increase of the population that the world « 
support. The population of Europe trebled between 17. 
and the outbreak of the Great War, that of the Uni. 
States multiplied by 29 during the 134 years between 4 
adoption of the Constitution and President Coolidge’s 
nouncement that he did not choose to run. With the — 
minder that it was good populations rather than lam 
populations that represent progress, Professor Todd declare 
appallingly, that “with our present means of sanitation, ), 
dustry, and agriculture, and with our prevailing systems 1 
promotive imperialism, religious taboos, political ambitioy 
and sentimentalism, it is possible to predict with Sir Geor 
Knibbs and Professor Ross that within the lifetime of t. 
average person born in the year of our Lord 1927, in re | 
United States, as many human beings may be added to t! 
population of this globe as were developed in all the 1,5€ 
to 2,000 generations of the history of the human race.” 
How some of these millions flow hither and thither | 
search of work was suggested by Leon Truesdell of tl) 
federal Census Bureau, discussing the drift to the citie 
and predicting that it might be expected to continue. No 
only have modern agricultural methods made man-powé’ 
less important in farming, but actually there has probab# 
been a decrease in the demand for farm products despi? 
the growth of population, because with fewer people engage 
in heavy manual labor and with prevailing fashions in foo) 
(he did not mention figures!) we eat less than our fore 
fathers. Especially significant in the city-ward migratioy 
is the number of young people, especially girls, wh 
leave home in search of jobs, so that the cities contaii! 
proportionately fewer children than the country, while 
contrary to earlier urban history, they now have an exces 
of women who come there to get paid work. 


NEW and startling picture of what might be callec 

racial unemployment appeared in addresses by For 
rester B. Washington, director of the Atlanta School o: 
Social Work, and Jesse O. Thomas, field secretary of the 
National Urban League at Atlanta, Georgia, telling of the 
effect of changed economic conditions upon the living stand- 
ards of Negroes. The rapid progress of industrialization in 
the South, they asserted, is not operating to promote eco 
nomic opportunity for the colored race, but actually has 
swept away much of the skilled labor that was theirs on the 
plantation or in farm and village life. At present the em- 
ployes of industrial operations in the South are in greater 
numbers than farmers, and in practically none of the 
cotton mills and nitrate and power plants, phosphate mines 
and kindred industries, are Negroes employed save in the 
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ivest-paying and least-skilled jobs as porters and cleaners. 
“The Negro’s opportunities in industry,” said Mr. 
jomas, “have decreased in the past twelve or eighteen 
ynths. In the Northern industrial centers, he has lost 
any of the opportunities gained during or since the War, 
ied in the South he is being replaced by white men in jobs 
d positions he held before the War.” ‘Toward the solu- 
m of a problem which has already tried sadly the new 
spes and achievements of the Negro race, Mr. Washington 
‘Bcommended more thought among white people about the 
timate results of such a policy of dispossession; great 
Wiorts toward “group economy” by the Negroes themselves 
enterprises which would provide employment for their 
wn race; more regard by Negroes for the farm movement, 
ace now farm land may be bought cheaply by Negroes 
Bhich formerly was not available to them at any price, 
Bid finally that “colored people at this time pay more 
tention than ever to efficiency and regularity in em- 
oyment.” 
In describing the tribal customs of hunters of the new 
one age who miraculously have hung over into our own 
ve—the Omaha Indians—Professor Jensen had cast some 
zht on how a primitive race had regulated the subsistence 
its members. Not all Omahas were hunters; yet all 
mahas must live by the chase. So the hunter, the skilled, 
werful, well-to-do man, brought down the game, but it 
as the young men, the old, the weak—the poor among the 
mahas—who performed the humbler task of cutting up 
é quarry and the portion which each received was minutely 
ecified under tribal custom, which had the sanction of 
w. Thus the poor man was not left hungry nor sub- 
ct to luck. He shared in all that his tribe had, running 
nly the general tribal risk of a lean season or poor hunt- 
g grounds. 


ams 


PRACTICAL modern follow-up in the showing of 

how in our own more selfish times the unskilled 
unters—the weak and the poor—are left outside the gen- 
ral prosperity of the tribe, was told in a study reported by 
Jarry L. Lurie of the Jewish Social Welfare Bureau of 
hicago, which showed that the unskilled and the semi- 
Killed laborers must live on incomes well below the min- 
mum standards set by social agencies. The situation would 
Ye met only in part, Mr. Lurie said, by increasing the 
ficiency of the individual; the only way out is higher 
wages. He believed that the economic situation of the 
oquntry amply warranted the belief that adequate wages 
an be paid to all workers—wages at least high enough to 
nake possible the minimum standard of living which social 
vorkers have set. 

Even more poignant illustration came in the social 
gencies’ tale of unemployment, perhaps the outstanding 
ocial problem of their year. Indeed, Caroline Bedford, of 
he St. Louis Provident Association, described the past 
vinter’s situation as a “disaster,” and St. Louisians, fresh 
rom their tornado, use the word disaster with respect. 
‘ollowing a study of public unemployment services, which 
howed the need of more service in this field and more co- 
dination of existing services, the St. Louis Council of 
social Agencies has authorized the organization of an un- 
mployment committee, drawing in members from business 
roups, which is still in process of organization. The St. 
Auis Provident Association, extending to the whole city 


he system of vocational fact-finding and service which has: 


yroven successful in one of its districts (see The Survey, 
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June 15, 1927, page 315) is organizing a central industrial 
committee and embarking on a study of mercantile and in- 
dustrial establishments, so that by next winter it will have 
probably the most complete information available in any 
large city to guide it in its efforts to act as a connect- 
ing link between jobs that are available and jobless ap- 
plicants whose previous work record has been verified 
so that they can be reliably recommended to prospective 
employers. 


ACK of work is not peculiar to St. Louis, for a recent 
study of the mounting costs of relief in fifteen im- 
portant cities showed that whereas unemployment of the 
head of the family was the cause for relief in 24 per cent 
of all cases in 1924, it had more than doubled—52 per cent 
—by 1925, and Miss Bedford felt that it would be found 
much higher when the 1928 figures are compiled, for 1925 
was a fairly normal year. What to do about it? She had 
no ready-made formula to put forward on behalf of the 
relief agencies. They characteristically go at it case by case, 
doing their best—and usually a very good best—to fit each 
idle man back into some niche in industry. To shift the 
burden to public funds, supplied from taxes, is only a make- 
shift. And if both public and private agencies fail to act, 
it is bound to result in mushroom relief committees which 
are unskilled and quite likely to do much more harm than 
good, with the best of intentions. The only solution she 
could see was that some means must be devised for throw- 
ing on to the consumer the support of employable idle men 
and women. 

Thus from the spokesman of the case workers came the 
lead for those who approach unemployment from another 
angle, that of the student of industrial problems. There is 
but one way out, said John ‘B. Andrews, of the American 
Association for Labor Legislation: an application of the 
principle of insurance, which is, quite simply, a plan for 
spreading out thinly over a great number of people the cost 
of the disasters which now fall with crushing effect on a 
few. The situation as he saw it is bad and likely to grow 
worse. On top of the seasonal and cyclical depressions which 
come regularly in good times and bad, we have a great and 
unmeasured amount of unemployment due to the steady 
increase in the efficient use of machinery by which fewer 
men produce more goods—a new industrial revolution 
peculiar to our own times and one that is bound to grow. 
More, we are probably at the beginning of a period of fall- 
ing prices, meaning reduced manufacturing and lessened em- 
ployment, which has followed every great war. 
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Wholesale commodity prices, 1800-1927: What of 1950? 


Mr. Andrews is convinced that there must necessarily be 
a certain amount of unemployment in American industry. 
He accepts the statements of industrial leaders that some- 
thing like one million men must be idle at a given time as 
a necessary reserve for the (Continued on page 358) 


City Planning Nears Its Majority 


By JOHN IHLDER 


HE twentieth annual conference on city planning, 

held in Fort Worth and Dallas, May 7-10, 1928, 

was a significant milestone. The doubts and fore- 

bodings of the past are past, the United States 

Supreme Court has upheld the constitutionality of 
zoning, which is an essential in effective city planning, and 
state courts are falling in line. The adverse Dallas decision 
of a few years ago which caused anxiety is now considered 
a blessing, for instead of discrediting zoning it has simply 
emphasized the importance of care and thoroughness. Texas, 
after this initial set-back, took a fresh start, and last year 
secured a series of laws dealing with city building which 
have raised it from a place near the foot of the class to one 
very near the head. ‘Thus optimism and an enthusiastic 
setting added to an unusually successful program. 

This conference emphasized the fact that a new profession 
has emerged. The delegates were performers rather than 
prophets, members of city-planning and zoning commissions 
and professional consultants rather than representatives of 
clubs, architects, engineers, and landscapers with a vision; 
the papers and discussions dealt with what actually is being 
done rather than with hopes. American city planning, on 
the eve of its majority, is a conscious, organized movement. 

This would be encouraging enough, but more encouraging 
was the underlying keynote—if a keynote can underlie. 
There have been times in the past few years when pessi- 
mistic souls have feared that city planning was becoming 
purely materialistic in its aims, purely mechanistic in its 
methods. The swing of the’ pendulum from the early days 
of “city beautiful” propaganda, they thought, had carried 
us permanently to the other extreme. But at Fort Worth 
and Dallas, the theme running through discussion and con- 
versation was quality rather than quantity. At the very 
first session the question, “When is a city big enough ?” pro- 
duced various answers the first of which is “When it ceases 
to provide more adequately for its people in terms of living.” 
An address on Esthetic Items led to discussions ranging from 
the value of pure art and art for art’s sake, to beauty as a 
necessary element in achieving a utilitarian purpose. There 
Was no disposition to mimimize the value of beauty. The 
significance of housing as an essential in community building 
was indicated time after time in the discussions; dwellings 
occupy by far the greater part of the city’s area; multi- 
family dwellings with their dense population require larger 
public park and playground spaces, should have private play- 
grounds of their own—this raised the question of supervision ; 
do Fort Worth’s wide-spread residence districts impose too 
great a burden on public services; what provision shall be 
made for Mexicans and Negroes; how can the Texas home- 
stead law be met without injury to home ownership? 

In addition to the formal papers presented at regular ses- 
sions—papers which ranged all the way from Density of 
Buildings in Relation to Open Spaces, Set Backs or Build- 
ing Lines by Zoning or Otherwise, Relation of the Plan 
Commission to Other Departments of the Government, the 
Planning of Undeveloped Areas, to Citizens Organizations 
for City-Planning and Planning Procedure in Smaller Cities 
—there were several group sessions or round tables at every 
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breakfast, luncheon and dinner at which the only limite 
on questions and answers was the necessity of adjourning, 
attend a regular session. At these round tables the subi 
were zoning, street widening, function of plan commiss® 
street traffic, and the like. 4 

Inevitably the skyscraper received its share of attenti | 
Every Texas city has at least one skyscraper. The trav I 
approaching across the plains sees this tall structure ria 
apparently alone from the empty prairie—hence the q 
tion put to the man who said he lived in Waco, “What f 
do you live on?” Some of the Northeastern delegates ope: 
fire upon the skyscrapers with the first fall of the gavel: 
the obvious bewilderment of some of the Southwesternw 
Skyscrapers which are the product and cause of congesit} 
evidently produce one series of emotions, those which forms}i 
striking contrast to the immensity of the plains, produce }}) 
other. ‘The revolver-shooting cowboys of an age that} 
passing have been succeeded by townsmen who delight | 
electric bells. As the noisy Texas towns which drive 
New Yorker distracted are probably a welcome solace afi:| 
the silence of the plains, so the tall building is a welco} 
relief in a land without mountains. 


ah 

HIS skyscraper discussion ultimately led to bet» 
understanding. It is not so much the height of i 
building that concerns us. The earlier skyscrapers embod: 
certain features which made them community liabilitis; 
rectangular box-like structures which cut off the light av) 
air of neighboring properties and turned streets into canyo: 4 
structures housing such great populations that existing stre®) 
could not serve them. The more recent skyscrapers wi 
their set backs, their tower construction, need not cut « 
light and air and their diminishing floor areas carry a sma” 
er population. Regulation is designed to achieve certa?! 
purposes, not to impose definite forms. Provided those pr? 
poses are achieved, the architect and the builder are invit® 
to give us new forms, which we hope will be forms of beaut! 

The Texas conference not only produced evidences th) 
city planning has arrived, it did more—it gave evidens 
that city planning is going to stay. Such organizations + 
the Kessler Plan Association—the name of whose secretar’ 
John E. Surratt, should always be linked with that of th 
pioneer city planner whom he has made almost a patre) 
saint of Texas—have not only converted the adult popula 
tion but in Dallas, as years ago in Chicago, are training th 
children. A group of seventh graders convinced the delw 
gates that the next generation of citizens will do even bette 
than the present one. Their text-book, Our City—Dallas 
is quite the best that has yet appeared. 

At a business session, just before final adjournment, thi 
conference elected as directors for the three-year term 
Jay Downer, Bronxville, N. Y.; Robert Whitten, New 
York City; John Ihlder, Washington, D. C.; George S$ 
Buck, Buffalo, N. Y.; Edward A. Schilling, Detroit, Mich. 
George B. Dealey, Dallas, Texas; Charles H. Cheney 
Palos Verdes Estates, Calif. The directors reelected the 
present officers: Edward M. Bassett, president, Harlane 
Bartolomew, vice-president. 
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N his epic of the Great War, companion story to Rain- 
bow Round My Shoulder, Black Ulysses proclaims 
rhythmically that “What you see in the papers, I can 
tell you, and mo’, ’cause I was there.” And it was 
undoubtedly true that wherever Black Ulysses was 

ere, he saw much and could describe it vividly even though 
took him “’till day after tomorrow night to tell ’bout it.” 

The story of social work in the South is not quite so 

M@mple, and unfortunately does not come within the range 

#@{ so vivid a narrative. Most of it has not been “in the 

apers,’ and there has been no one to be there and see it 

@11 and, like Sophocles’ man who might have returned from 
he dead, perhaps he would not tell what it was like if he 

ad been there to see it. Joseph C. Logan could have told 

he story well. Nevertheless, even now, there is much that 
an be told about the recent movements in social work and 

#ocial development in the South of interest to those who are 

vatching the development of American regional culture. 
One way to appraise the newer efforts of the South is to 

ttempt to see its possibilities for the future and measure 
ts present beginnings and tendencies toward realizing them. 
A good start in this is the statement of Walter Lippmann, 
ublished recently in Social Forces, to the effect that the 
Seuth can do anything that any people at any other time 
ever did, because the South has the full range of necessary 
physical and social resources. We might, then, attempt to 
measure the South’s newness in this larger adventure of at- 
tempting to achieve maximum results in social and cultural 
development by appraising its social resources and conscious- 
ness. Mr. Lippmann, of course, added with considerable 
emphasis the corollary that the South must itself do the job 
which is everywhere expected of it. 

_ Another simpler way to consider the development of social 
work in the South is to review its early beginnings. Since 
the National Conference of Social Work is the most repre- 

sentative common measure of social-work activities, we might 
well use this as one measuring-rod for the South’s participa- 

tion in formal social-work organization. Of the fifty-five 
annual meetings of the National Conference of Charities 
and Corrections, later the National Conference of Social 

Work, six have been held in the South, Nashville in 1894, 

Atlanta in 1903, Richmond in 1908, Memphis in 1914, 
New Orleans in 1920, and Memphis again in 1928. At the 
time of the first meeting, Florida, Georgia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Texas had no membership, and the 

total of 11 southern states was 25 members, out of the total 
national membership of 326, or a little more than 7 per cent. 

By the time of the Atlanta meeting in 1903, the total south- 
ern membership -had reached 96 out of a total national of 
1,550, a little more than 6 per cent, while in 1908 at Rich- 

mond, the total for the southern states was 141 out of a 

total of approximately 2,000, while at Memphis the South 
had 677 members, more than 10 per cent of the whole. 

Thus while the South has been gaining gradually, its 
present aggregate membership is more than twice the national 
enrollment at the date of the first southern meeting. On 
the whole, its ratio to the national membership has been 
rather constant. Judging by the membership-ratio criterion 


ow New isthe South in Social Work? 
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alone, the South might be said to be static in social work 
as the years go by. An examination of the actual increase, 
however, and the constant ratio to other states and to the 
other aspects of southern development gives a better im- 
pression than the proportion of southern membership to the 
total national membership. It must be clear also that there 
are other measures of importance. 

One of these measures is the representation of the South 
in the American Association of Social Workers. Here, since 
membership represents an exact achievement in social work, 
there is actual measure of social-work personnel. The south- 
ern states mentioned have a total membership of 253, with 
Virginia leading at 50, Louisiana second with 49, and 
Georgia following next with 38, Tennessee with 24, Ken- 
tucky with 21. North Carolina has 8, being below South 
Carolina with 13, Florida with 16, Texas with 20, Alabama 
with 13, with Mississippi again last. In this list of mem- 
bers the influence of cities is apparent, as North Carolina 
and Mississippi have no cities of magnitude. 

Chapters of the American Association are indices of 
effective work in the cities, where many examples of suc- 
cessful work in the associated charities, community chests, 
and various other standard agencies have been developing. 
Atlanta, New Orleans, Louisville, Memphis, Nashville, 
Richmond, Dallas, Birmingham and Montgomery, Tampa, 
Miami and Jacksonville, and Columbus are examples of 
very measurable progress. So well has this aspect of social 
work been developing that last year a regional confer- 
ence of executives of southern social-work agencies gathered 
at Blue Ridge for a two-weeks’ institute, with Elwood 
Street, of St. Louis, and other national representatives par- 
ticipating. This year the institute will be repeated, with 
prospects of a hundred in attendance. 


HERE are perhaps particular considerations about the 
social work of the southern states which tend to give it 
special status not quite comparable to the work of larger 
centers. The South’s problems have required a more gen- 
eral or undifferentiated social work, and the social and eco- 
nomic development of the southern states has had its re- 
naissance largely since the turn of the century. From a 
preeminently rural civilization there has developed a rapid 
tendency toward industrial and manufacturing processes, 
the geographic areas still being largely rural. There have 
been the special problems of race, tenancy, and poverty since 
the war between the states, and the tendency to center all 
social work and other welfare efforts through the schools, 
church, and industry. And the South has been very busy 
with its economic rebirth and its educational renaissance. 
For the first quarter century the South has increased its 
public-school expenditures from around 35 millions to more 
than 364 millions, an increase of more than ten times, while 
the nation at large has increased only about eight times. 
The same is true of public-school enrollment, in the decade 
from 1914 to 1924, the percentage South increasing from 
20.7 to 26.4 per cent. In the attendance on public normal 
and teacher-training schools, the southern percentage of the 
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whole advanced from 31.5 per cent to 44 per cent. 

In highway expenditures two decades showed an increase 
from 12 millions in 1900, to nearly 300 millions or twenty- 
five times the amount, a little more than the national in- 
crease from 59 millions to one billion three hundred 
millions. The value of southern farm crops increased in 
the quarter century a little more than three times, in about 
the same ratio as the nation. In water-power development 
the South had nearly one-half the increase in 1926, with 
now approximately one-fourth of the country’s developed 
water power. In textiles, furniture, and other manufactur- 
ing enterprises, the South has had a phenomenal develop- 
ment, while the growth of its towns and cities has been 
marked. At the same time it has had its desperate prob- 
lems of farm population and markets, having lost more than 
a million folk, workers and their families, to the North and 
West during and since the War. 


HESE and other factors help to interpret the social- 

work newness of the South. In terms of membership in 
professional organizations, the South does not show up well 
with approximately a third of the nation’s population con- 
tributing about 10 per cent membership, let us say. On 
the other hand, starting at the turn of the century the south- 
ern states have increased their memberships at about the same 
ratio as other states, and have increased their representation 
in social work approximately at the same rate as they have 
increased education, industry, and other -activities. The 
measure of the South’s social work in the last quarter cen- 
tury therefore, will need to be in terms other than numbers 
- alone. 

Some of the new developments in southern social work 
lie in the field of public welfare. Important and original 
contributions have been attempted in state-wide systems in 
North Carolina with its county plan, Virginia and Florida 
with modifications and adaptations, Alabama with its special 
emphasis upon child welfare and school attendance, Georgia 
with its studies and efforts on behalf of children, prisoners, 
county organization, South Carolina and Alabama in the 
study of crime and convict systems, Mississippi in its in- 
terest in hospitals and mental hygiene, Virginia with a very 
special program of mental hygiene now developing, and other 
states with varied concrete efforts. Child welfare, child 
labor, prison camps, race relations, illiteracy and other spe- 
cial problems have engaged the attention of social workers, 
although progress has been slow. Another large section of 
southern social effort has been that of public health and 
public-health nursing, in which progress has been made. 


ACH of the southern states listed has had a state-wide 
conference of social work, and these conferences have 
enlisted the participation of the state’s leaders in social work, 
religion, business and education, and have set in motion 
measurably successful efforts toward social legislation and 
reform. The Southern ‘Textile Social Service Association 
has a large membership and holds regional and district 
meetings annually. There is an active social-work organi- 
zation for the study of mountain folk problems and work. 
There are active social-service commissions in southern de- 
nominations, and many of the women’s divisions have done 
valuable work, Spey with reference to the Negro sit- 
uation. 
The Southern Inter-racial Commission, with Will W. 


Alexander and a notable list of southern representatives, has 
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perhaps made the greatest single contribution to the south 
ern scene since the War. At the Atlanta meeting of t’ 
National Conference of Charities and Corrections, Preside* 
Robert W. De Forest took for his theme the statement th. 
the South and the North was each best fitted to solve i) 
own problems. It was asserted by both the northern ar 
southern delegates that the Negro problem was the South 
own problem. Since that time the South has recognize 
that it is a problem for the white South and the Negi 
South, for the white North and the Negro North, an 
for the nation as a whole. And it has been through thes 
cooperative ways that great progress has come, in spite © 
the ever-present and enthusiastic South and North. TH: 
contrast between the Memphis conferences in 1914 and iv 
1928, is eloquent testimony of progress both ways. : 

The South has made social sciences and social rece 
also a part of its program. For four years an annual re 
gional conference on teaching and research in the socia’ 
sciences has been held—in 1928 at Vanderbilt, in 1927 a 
Tulane, in 1926 at the University of Virginia, and in 192" 
at the University of North Carolina. ‘These universitiey 
and others have augmented their research and social-worl 
education since the War, affording one of the distinctive 
evidences of progress in southern education. In the Ameri- 
can Association of Professional Schools of Social Work. 
Tulane, Richmond, North Carolina, and Atlanta are mem* 
bers. Indeed, there are many who believe that there is 2/' 
decided promise that the South will turn much of its spirit~! 
ual and fighting energy into channels of social study and 
work, and that it will tend to emphasize creative effort and!’ 
leadership as a part of the mew era. Perhaps there is some 
evidence of creative centers already. 


N the story of social work and social development in the 
South, the national agencies have had an important part. ' 

There is no doubt that the real renaissance in professional 
social work in the southern states dated from the efforts and”! 
organization of the American Red Cross during the War 
and after. ‘Both in its actual home-service work, and later 
its case work and community organization efforts, and in” 
stimulating individuals on the new venture of social work,~ 
the Red Cross was first. And in this story of the Red 
Cross, as in the earlier story of social work in the South, 
Joseph C. Logan was the pioneer and dean of them all. 
How new the South would have been-in social work had 
it not been for Logan and the Red Cross, we can only 
conjecture. We can only give due acclaim where it may 
not always be apparent from the later work now develop- 
ing on more advanced lines. 

If the southern official representation in national organi- 
zations is small, it is undoubtedly commensurate with the 
limited leadership of the past. This ought not, however, 
to be an index of the future. There has been a tendency 
on the part of our human geographers and also on the part 
of the general public, and especially of social workers, to 
attribute the backwardness and newness of the South to its 
warm climate, with the logical conclusion that future de- 
velopment cannot be promising. One is inclined to ask 
whether the climate has not been changing rather rapidly 
of late years in certain regions, where textiles and universi- 
ties have multiplied their efficiency in rapid order, and 
whether at the present rate the Southern Piedmont region 
must not soon record most unseasonably low temperatures, 
adequately zoned, to make perfect the correlation of climate 
and contribution. 


NE wonders if the angels, looking down on 
our toiling planet, are not moved to pity by 
the spectacle of anxious men and women 
struggling to master the mechanical creatures 
of their own brains. 

Each new invention must he caught and harnessed; there 
Dis always the chance that it will run amok. While we were 
truggling to catch up with steam, electricity was put upon 
s; then the telegraph, the telephone, and now the radio, 
ith beyond it a dizzy vista of television and who knows 
hat other appalling annihilations of space and time. How 
to humanize these mechanisms, how to extract the utmost 
usefulness from them, how provide against misuse—this is a 
task which must not be left to chance. 

What, for instance, will radio do for us or to us? And, 
in particular, will it work into the scheme of democracy as 
an ally? General Harbord, President of the Radio Corpo- 
tation of America, said recently, “If the future of our 
democracy depends upon the character of our electorate, 
the crowning glory of radio, transcending all its other 
miracles, will be to make ours the first permanent democracy 
of the world.” A stimulating thought, but is it bound to 
come true? Will radio automatically improve the quality 
of our electorate? That depends specifically on just the 
amount of work and thought—detailed work and imaginative 
thought—that good citizens are willing to put on it. 

Vigilance may be needed, continued scrutiny of each 
emerging phase. Government agencies of regulation have 
already been set up. But a negative and suspicious attitude 
will solve no problems; it may act as a brake, but it will 
not determine the direction of the machine. Constructive 
experiments, carefully defined and with proper provision 
for the observation of results, will be worth reams of 
criticism. It should be said at once that such projects may 
expect a cordial interest on the part of the great broad- 
casting companies and many of the individual stations. 
Already hopeful experimentation is being initiated by the 
broadcasters themselves, with the obvious limitation that 
broadcasting must be made to pay or else live by subsidy. 

In the Voters’ Campaign Information Service, sponsored 
jointly by the National Broadcasting Company and the 
National League of Women Voters, and administered by 
the league, one such project is on trial. This service is an 
experiment, strictly limited to the purpose stated in its name, 
but extending over so long a time and reaching so wide a 
territory that it may provide a demonstration from which 
some general conclusions may be drawn. At least it is a 
beginning in the use of broadcasting for the unpartisan 
information of the electorate. It has been carried on the 
air every Tuesday evening since January and will continue 
until Election Day. It consists of a series of programs 
dealing with aspects of the campaign year, discussion of the 
leading issues, explanation of the machinery of nominations, 
conventions, platform making, and so on. ‘The speakers 
have been members of Congress, men and women high in 
the parties or leaders of group opinion, journalists, business 
men, labor men, farmers. A particularly illuminating fort- 
nightly series on “What Congress is Doing” has been given 


Democracy Goes On the Air 
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by Charles G. Ross, Washington correspondent of the St. 
Louis Post Dispatch. , 

The service has been governed by a few simple principles 
summed up in the motto, “To present all sides, to promote 
none.” While the administration must be unpartisan, the 
speakers, when invited to present a definite point of view, 
may be as partisan as they please, so long as they do not 
attack individuals. For the most part these principles have 
been observed, and there has been almost no complaint on 
the score of unfairness. The public apparently likes a good, 
sporting argument and our programs have been popular in 
proportion to their controversial nature. There has been no 
attempt whatever on the part of the National Broadcasting 
Company to soft-pedal or censor. If any of the stations 
have wriggled under the liveliness of the discussions, they 
have not intimated this, and we have steadily increased the 
number of stations carrying the service. We have had a 
completely free hand, as the unpartisan policy of the League 
of Women Voters required. 

Other difficulties, of course, there have been. The short- 
ness of the weekly period, although a generous allotment in 
relation to the broadcasters’ schedule, appeared to present 
a formidable problem. It takes some nerve to go to a 
distinguished speaker and say: “We invite you to travel to 
New York or Washington and talk just thirteen (or, in 
the case of a three-speaker program, nine) minutes on your 
specialty.” Experience taught us, early in the game, that 
differing points of view must be presented in the same 
program rather than in succession. As a general thing 
speakers accept this fact and have shown surprising success 
in condensing yet giving real meat. 

With principles and program pattern settled, however, 
there was yet the main factor—the listener—to be reckoned 
with. Many things indicate a wide interest, though five 
months of broadcasting has by no means told us all about 
him, nor proved how many “fans” we have won for 
the service. How closely do people listen? Do they sit 
the half hour through? Do they follow the programs 
week by week? What deposit of information or incite- 
ment to further inquiry is left in their minds? What 
follow-up is there in reading or discussion? And—so 
humanly interesting to us—what kind of people are most 
apt to listen? If we could get comprehensive and reasonably 
exact answers to these questions, the course of informational 
broadcasting could be charted. 


O take the last question first: We knew that experiments 

like the voters’ service must not expect the audience that 
likes a prize fight or a good jazz orchestra, or even the 
numbers that listen when Mr. Rockefeller talks or Dr. 
Poling discusses problems of the personal life. The radio 
listener, like the rest of the world, is most concerned with 
his private affairs, his own amusements, his own troubles. 
Government seems a remote abstraction. Politics in a 
campaign year has a certain sporting interest which heightens 
as the season advances but slumps deplorably after Election 
Day. To a great many men and women “politics” suggests. 
personalities rather than issues. When the campaign year is 
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over, what audience will there be for a continued voters’ 
service ? 

‘But the cards are not all stacked against us—rather the 
contrary. Radio is a habit in millions of American homes. 
A recent speech by an authority on the farm problem brought 
him a return of over seven thousand letters. People who 
would not exert themselves to go to a political meeting will 
listen to a broadcast speech in an armchair at home. We do 
hear from people in every section of the country and from 
a wide variety of types. Requests for copies of the speeches 
come from members of Congress, public-utility commis- 
sioners and other government employes, business men, labor 
men, farmers, housewives. “Teachers in rural communities 
have used these speeches for class-room work (they have the 
advantage of being condensed!) and are supplementing 
civics courses with the broadcast programs themselves. “They 
emphasize the value to the pupils of hearing the actual 
voices of the men and women who are making current 
history. (Good educational doctrine, this!) 

Probably our audience is largest in the small towns and 
rural communities which have fewer competing amusements. 
Those who believe that radio offers nothing which the press 
does not already provide, overlook the great number of 
voting citizens who take only one small-town newspaper of 
the type that almost prayerfully avoids politics. But these 
same people pretty generally own radio sets and listen in. 

Then there are the isolated—so often people with eager 
intelligence. One poignant letter came, in January, from 
a Montana ranch: 


While still under the spell, I’m writing you of my enthusiasm 
over your radio broadcasting. I sat down sometime after five 
and just came upon your station. ... I heard this woman’s 
voice [Miss Sherwin’s in the opening program of the Voters’ 
Service] coming clear, fine and earnest and utterly fascinating, 
giving a resumé of programs on Tuesday nights to come. She 
could not have been more clear and interesting were she right 
here in my home. It made me hungry for a sight of her. . 
Can you feature what this plan of the league means? Here am 
I, twenty-six miles from a city in the heart of these old snow- 
capped Rockies, on a ranch, ana receiving all the inspiration, 
the education and the provoking stimulus of your program. . 


A Delaware farmer wrote: 


I wish to commend your broadcasting. . .. Thoughtful citizens 
should be grateful for providing means whereby men whose 
thoughts are not conventional may reach them, since these 
men do not see their views presented adequately in the press... 
Out here on the farm, your broadcasting is one of the most 
important sources of public enlightenment. I hope you will not 
abuse this confidence. 


And later he asked for some of our program announce- 
ments “‘to put in some of the farmers’ mail boxes.’ 


USE of radio that deserves to be further developed is 

group listening. Radio suppers are held at homes 
equipped with good receiving sets, and these are often followed 
by organized discussion of the evening’s topic. In one town 
the gathering first listens to the program and discusses it, 
then tunes in on music, and ends up with dancing. Some of 
the broadcasting studios provide chairs in their reception 
rooms for those who have no radio at home. In one com- 
munity, the local telephone is given up to the program 
during the half hour! In a large Eastern city the league 
meets at the broadcasting studio each week and entertains 
some other organization or club, which has five minutes at 
the close of the voters’ service program to talk about its 
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‘depends, obviously, on how you define education. 


own work. In one college the girls had their dinner ho} 
changed in order to listen. j 
We are sometimes challenged to prove that a broadcastit, 
project like ours can be called education at all. T 
If one” 
its functions is to relate the student to life, and if op 
remembers that voting citizenship in this country is a maj 
responsibility of life for both men and women, it seems ch 
that our broadcasting is at least in a field with which adu 
education must concern itself. 


F course it is fatuous to claim too much. The use = | 

the radio may be superficial with the great majorit. 
of listeners. This may also be charged against the use of new 
papers, sermons, books, even university lectures. Withow 
close application, without a follow-up in the.way of readin: 
or other study, what is taken in through the ear can rareli: 
claim to be education in and of itself. But it is equall!. 
fatuous to ignore the part it may perform in a more com 
plete process. If the short and arresting radio talk heard 
hundreds of thousands can be a spur to thought and inquin 
it would appear to be breaking ground for education. Tho 
who are developing this service are experimenting modestl 
with methods of following the spoken word with su 
gestions for further study, and as one means have secur 
the assistance of the American Library Association, whi 
issues book lists on the topics discussed, to be read at t 
close of the broadcasts; these are also published in thy 
Library Journal and other publications. As yet there ha 
been no means of checking up on the demand for thes’ 
books, although we know of libraries carrying speci 
shelves of them. 

It is too soon to dogmatize about the political aspects § 
broadcasting, but it is not too soon to observe, and this is F 
good year for observation. a 

This new mode of political discussion coincides with @ 
growing distaste for earlier campaigning methods. Spell 
binding stump speeches, torchlight parades, bally-hoo, mud: 
slinging—their passing is advertised by their popularity as 
themes for literary reminiscence. Will the newer and les: 
picturesque ways make for more independent judgment? 
An increasingly efficient mechanism of stereotyped propa- 
ganda would be no great gain for democracy. But among 
the newer methods, this can be said for radio: The speaker 
is on trial; he is not so sure of friendly listeners as when he 
or his party hired a hall, nor can he charm by personality. 
He has a disconcertingly detached and dispassionate audience, 
ready to tune off at the first touch of boredom or bunkum. 
He must convert opponents, as well as hearten friends. He 
must find arguments suited to a farmer or to a city dweller, 
to a Southerner equally with a New Englander or 4 
Westerner, for if the hook-up is wide enough, all will be 
there. This will tend to break down sectionalism; it may 
either invigorate or denature argument. It will reach a 
wider audience—will it make for a broader viewpoint ? 

Much will depend on what the public demands from 
the claimants for attention over the air. Citizens must exact 
a new reality and honesty from speakers; fewer words and 
clearer thought; the salient with everything irrelevant 
stripped from it; less noisy rhetoric, more driving con- 
viction. Effective broadcasting requires such standards—the 
voters’ service has already seen them exemplified in many of 
its programs. They are only a hint of the fruitful possi- 
bilities of the new industry—or art, if we choose to make 
it so—of radio. 


OME could not be built in a day; nor could it be 
expected that a one-day conference would con- 
tribute materially toward the amelioration of 
the great social disease of crime. Yet four 
hundred persons, embracing representatives of 
e legal, psychiatric, psychological, sociological, teaching 
nd other professions, attended the Conference on Mental 
‘actors in Crime, held in Boston on May 17, and sat with 
nflagging interest through six or eight hours of addresses 
n various phases of this timely subject. The conference 
vas held under the joint auspices of the Massachusetts 
Sommission on Probation and the Massachusetts Society for 
Tental Hygiene. The genial and ever-informative presid- 
g officer of the evening session, Honorable Herbert C. 
arsons, Commissioner of Probation of Massachusetts, in- 
icated its general objective when he expressed the hope 
hat it would bring about a more intimate and understand- 
ng rapprochement between recognized authorities in the 
rts and sciences involved in the perplexing crime problem; 
hat, in a word, it would serve somewhat to interpret their 
espective points of view to one another and to the more 
nlightened elements of the general population. He hoped, 
nd his hope was fulfilled, that solid thinkers would suggest 
roper antidotes for the emotions of hatred, anger or 
evenge which constitute the sole contributions of many 
ersons when they discuss crime and punishment. 

At the afternoon session, Dr. C. Macfie Campbell, the 
able director of the Boston Psychopathic Hospital, furnished 
2 leaven of wit and wisdom to the intellectual fare. Com- 
missioner Sanford Bates of the Massachusetts Department 
f Correction spoke on Penology’s Obligation to Psychiatry, 
cknowledging the great debt which scientific penology 
wed to psychiatry. Psychiatry, said this socially-minded 
penal administrator, “has made penology think.” Psychi- 
atrists “have narrowed the field of responsibility and shown 
us the failure of our old assumptions with respect to the 
punishment of certain offenders.” The principal contribu- 
tion of this young discipline to penology has been to furnish 
a scientific instrument for classification of criminals for the 
various purposes of penology—probation, distribution into 
specialized institutions such as those for defective delinquents, 
assignment to labor, to trade and academic instruction with- 
in the institution, treatment of disciplinary problems. But 
psychiatry has done little with many prisoners, because it 
has not yet shown us how to develop self-control in persons 
who ostensibly show no pathological mental signs at all. 
Until the general educational system is greatly improved, 
until we have a fairer industrial system, until our religion 
will “seek to control men’s conduct and impulses by some- 
thing more than a barren theology,” penology must ac- 
knowledge its inability to do a better job than the indiffer- 
ent one done by even the best institutions today. In having 
turned our attention to this need of a fundamental attack 
upon the causes of crime, psychiatry has made another im- 
portant contribution to penology. 

Dr. George L. Wallace, superintendent of the excellent 
Wrentham State School for the Feebleminded, discussed 
the relation of feeblemindedness to crime. He argued that 
if feeblemindedness, as such, is a cause of criminality, then 
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we should expect to find a proportionately greater percentage 
of criminals among the feebleminded of the lowest mental 
ages than among those of higher levels. The reverse, how- 
ever, is the case. Dr. Wallace gave many good reasons why 
more feebleminded persons get into the courts and prisons 
in proportion to the probable number of feebleminded in 
the general population than normally endowed persons in 
proportion to their ratio. He reminded us that thousands 
of feebleminded have adjusted well in the community; that 
it is more a deficiency in “social intelligence” than lack of 
mental intelligence that accounts for criminality; and con- 
cluded that it is erroneous to say that the feebleminded as 
a class are criminals. He urged the importance of child- 
training and the forming of proper habits and attitudes in 
early life as a sound attack upon the crime problem, and 
pointed out that both psychology and education have learned 
much from the practical methods which have been developed 
for the study and control of the feebleminded. 

The next speaker, Dr. Winfred Overholser, director of 
the Division for the Examination of Prisoners, Massachusetts 
Department of Mental Diseases, gave a lucid exposition of 
the principal points of contact between lawyers and psychi- 
atrists, and defended the thesis that psychiatrists are not at 
all eager to deprive the lawyers of their time-honored func- 
tion of coping with criminality; that the aim of psychiatry 
is rather to offer an instrumentality which admittedly is as 
yet far from perfect but which has already been shown to 
be of aid to the law and lawyers in their difficult and delicate 
task of social control. In the course of his remarks, Dr. 
Overholser sketched the results of a very important survey 
of existing psychiatric facilities in courts and _ prisons 
throughout the country, which he recently completed for 
the National Crime Commission’s sub-committee on the 
medical aspects of crime. Questionnaires were sent to the 
judges of all the criminal courts that could be located 
(2,194) and replies were received from 1,168 (including 
juvenile courts). A full-time psychiatrist was reported by 
24 courts, part-time psychiatric service by 65; 21 courts in 
addition were found to be served by public agencies outside 
of the court organization, such as state hospitals or university 
clinics. Thus 110 courts, 9.4 per cent of the 1,168 con- 
sidered, receive regular psychiatric service. “These courts 
are located in 31 states and the District of Columbia. Full- 
time psychological service was reported by 16 courts, part- 
time by 47, and service by other public agencies by 7, the 
total constituting 6 per cent of the courts which reported. 
Here too there was a wide distribution, 27 states and the 
District of Columbia being represented. 


SYCHIATRIC court service was first instituted in 1909, 

with the appointment of Dr. William Healy as juvenile- 
court psychiatrist in Chicago. Eighty-one per cent of the 
comments of the judges as to the value of psychiatry as an 
adjunct to the court were frankly favorable, while the 
verdict from such states as California, Connecticut, Illinois, 
Massachusetts, New York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania, where 
psychiatry is quite generally utilized in the courts, was very 
favorable. These favorable comments revolved around the 
view that the routine disposition of offenders is unscientific 
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and that knowledge on the part of the judge of the offender’s 
mental and physical make-up is both more humane to the 
defendant and more protective of society. 

Answers were received to 259 of the 401 questionnaires 
sent to penal and reformatory institutions; 29 reported a 
full-time psychiatrist, 64 part-time service, constituting al- 
most 36 per cent of those reporting. About a third of the 
institutions were also equipped with psychological service. 
Only 9 of the 138 institutions that commented on the value 
of psychiatry as an aid in the classification and disposition 
of prisoners gave unfavorable opinions. 


OLLOWING Dr. Overholser, Professor Louis N. 

Robinson stressed the need of educating the public to 
‘appreciate the value of psychiatry as an aid to court disposition 
and penal treatment. He pointed out that differentiation 
“of specialized penal institutions out of the old catch-all, 
‘the county jail, did not proceed upon any scientific principle, 
‘but depended and still depends upon such unreliable criteria 
‘as age and prior criminal record. ‘The process has been 
“like attempting to judge the milk-producing quality of a 
Holstein cow by counting the number of white or black 
spots on her hide.” He recommended widespread adoption 
of psychiatric facilities in court and prison. 

Professor Harry Elmer ‘Barnes had been slated to sum- 
marize the foregoing contributions; instead he chose to dis- 
‘pose, with delightful dogmatism, and in about twenty min- 
‘utes, of most of the complex problems involved in the treat- 
‘ment of crime. He disagreed emphatically with Dr. Over- 
‘holser’s statement that “psychiatry has no quarrel with the 
criminal law,” insisting that “there is a battle on to the 
death.” (Your humble cub reporter felt himself puffing 
out with the dignity of a war correspondent.) In Professor 
Barnes’ view, the twin evils (among a large brood of 
siblings) are, first, that the law is chronically opposed to 
a scientific approach to human behavior; and, second, that 
‘there is popular opposition to the idea of determinism in 
human conduct. “We must get a general popular admission 
of the fact that crime is just as much a medical problem as 
‘insanity; but as long as we maintain the doctrine that we 
are all free to do as we wish, there is practically no ground 
for the support of the medical point of view.’”’ Mr. Barnes 
mercilessly and indiscriminately flayed criminal law and 
lawyers as he leaped lightly from topic to topic, hand in 
hand with that charmingly naive and easy lady, Miss 
‘Generalization. 

Dr. L. Vernon Briggs (author of the deservedly praised 
“Briggs law” providing for the routine psychiatric examina- 
tion by the Massachusetts Department of Mental Diseases, 
before trial, of persons accused of certain serious offenses) 
contributed to summarizing the afternoon’s addresses, and 
furnished his view that the environmental factors of crime are 
all-important, particularly in modern industrial, urban life. 

At the evening session, Professor E. H. Sutherland, author 
of the excellent little treatise on Criminology, made a care- 
‘ful analysis of 168 investigations into the relationship of 
mental defect to criminal conduct, concluding that both 
because of the imperfection of the tests and that of the 
testers, the verdict on this subject must still remain “Not 
Proven.” He pointed out that one advantage of the classical 
theory of crime causation and responsibility is its simplicity, 
and that an equally simple theory founded upon the results 
of scientific investigation is a desideratum, since a “homo- 
geneous reaction on the part of the public” is the necessary 
‘medium for the effective functioning of criminal law and 
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penal institutions. Among several “propositions in regar 
to a theory of criminality,” he mentioned: (1) The 
planation of criminality must consider both the person 
and the situational factors, and must consider them both a 
the same time; this is now being done only by means o 
the intensive study of individual cases and not by thi. 
statistical method. (2) The most significant part 

person-and-situation is the social, that concerned with t 
interactions between person and situation. (3) The proc 
of interaction most important for an explanation of cri 

nality is the conflict process; and (4) conflict is usuall 
group conflict, i. e. the kind of conflict in which an ind 
vidual secures active or passive support from others (law. 
abiding or anti-social groups). (5) The accumulation 90) 
piling up of factors and their integration into personality. 
results in criminality. There is no criminal type differen | 
from other human beings, all of us committing, in thoughi, 
or deed, some forms of delinquency, but not becomin 
criminal because the anti-social experiential factors have no 
been sufficiently accumulated and integrated. (6) Early ang 
rapid accumulation of anti-social traits and their integrati 
into a definitely criminalistic personality seem to be thd 
result of the mobility of modern life and the weakening o! 
group pressures which controlled behavior in early time 

In a spirited address, illuminated by his rich experience 
Dr. William Healy, director of the Judge Baker Founda 
tion, urged the need of social self-audit in the field of crime 
He pointed out the paucity of reliable data on the effective: 
ness of various types of peno-correctional treatment, and 
insisted upon the need of studies to follow up the careers 
of ex-delinquents and ex-criminals subsequent to their sub: 
jection to modern methods of penal treatment. | 

{ 

N a concluding address shot through with wit an 

humor, Professor Joseph Beale of Harvard Law Schoo 
pointed out that the Anglo-American criminal law, in spite 
of all that may be said against it, has done a pretty goo 
job of preserving the general security. He referred to the 
criminal law as “an instrument for governing a democracy, 
which is the hardest thing in the world to govern.” Our 
failure has not been in the substantive law of crime but in 
peno-correctional treatment. Our democracy has always 
been jealous and mistrustful both of judges and of juries, 
limiting their scope and requiring detailed rules whereby 
their possible arbitrariness might be kept down and judicially 
reviewed. Mr. Beale admitted the unsatisfactory nature 
of the well-known legal “tests of insanity” in criminal 
cases, but insisted that a medical rule, though far superior 
scientifically, might have to be so general as to be un- 
workable. “Even the criminal law moves, though slowly. 
We hope that by getting into closer relations with the 
psychiatrists and sociologists we can move faster.’’ With 
these words he indicated that thoughtful lawyers are only 
too ready and eager to seek and accept any aid that the 
other social sciences can give them in the solution of a 
problem that concerns them all. 

The Massachusetts Conference on Mental Factors in 
Crime achieved, in sufficient measure, the goal set for it. 
It gave an opportunity for various points of view to be 
presented by experts; and without passing resolutions, ~ ot 
“going on record,” or advocating that legislation of one 
sort or another be immediately enacted, it took one more 
important step in that informing of the public mind that is 
the sine qua non to ushering in the already-perceptible new 
era in the social treatment of criminality. 


it 


RED MAN—AND WHITE 


HE Senate by unanimous vote has instructed an 
investigation of the Indian Bureau and of matters 
affecting American Indians. The Senate action 
followed a series of hearings, now printed, which 
themselves are an important exhibit in Indian 
affairs. It will have the benefit also of the economic and 
social survey of the Indians recently made by the Institute 
of Government Research at the request of Secretary 
Hubert Work and just released to the public. Here in 
‘the most comprehensive study yet made, lies a picture 
idrawn by impartial specialists which underscores impera- 
tively the need for further understanding and aid of 
the eldest American race. Its eloquent testimony on 
the present plight of a primitive people enmeshed in the 
‘white man’s civilization will be reviewed in a later issue of 
The Survey. 

| An appropriation of thirty thousand dollars has been made 
for the senatorial investigation to be conducted before the 
‘next Congress. The investigating committee has for its 
‘chairman Senator Lynn J. Frazier of North Dakota—who 
is chairman of the Senate Indian Affairs Committee—and 
includes Senators Pine and Thomas of Oklahoma, LaFol- 
lette of Wisconsin, and Wheeler of Montana. It has re- 
tained Lewis R. Glavis as its attorney and chief of investi- 
gations. Mr. Glavis was the chief witness—essentially the 
prosecutor—in the Ballinger case during the Taft adminis- 
tration, with Louis D. Brandeis, now a Justice of the Su- 
preme Court, as his attorney. He is identified with the 
conservation program and has had much contact with Indian 
affairs through the last fifteen years. The committee will 
proceed slowly with investigations in Washington and 
throughout the Indian country, in advance of its public 
hearings. A complete fact-supporting program of remedial 
legislation for Indians is the end to be hoped for. 

Louis Marshall, of New York, the eminent constitutional 
lawyer, has taken up the cause of the Pueblo Tribes of 
New Mexico at the instance of the American Indian De- 
fense Association, Inc. Mr. Marshall’s services are a gift 
to the Indians. The Pueblo Conservancy Act, which be- 
came law March 13, authorizes the secretary of the interior 
to place a debt ‘of $1,643,311 on the lands of six Pueblo 
tribes situated north and south of Albuquerque. The act 
permits but does not necessitate a burdening of these tribes 
with a debt which, the Indian Defense Association believes, 
would be confiscatory and inequitable. Large railway, urban 
and corporate interests are involved. The secretary of the 
interior, as directed by the Act of Congress, must devise 
an agreement with the Middle Rio Grande Conservancy 
District, and the Indian Defense Association holds that 
it is still within the discretion of the secretary of the in- 
terior to make of the Act of Congress a beneficent instru- 
ment. Severe pressure is being brought on the Interior 
Department to contract to spend the maximum sum author- 
ized in the Act, and every dollar expended becomes a mort- 
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gage on the Indians. A half million more or less of the 
Indian money, according to the Indian Defense Association, 
would be used exclusively for the construction of works 
needed by the Santa Fe Railway and the City of Albuquer- 
que and other towns. Momentous litigation in the federal 
courts may result from the situation. 

Dr. Haven Emerson, president of the American Indian 
Defense Association, addressed the Tri-State Conference of 
Social Agencies of the Pacific Coast in Yosemite, May 25, 
on social-service opportunities in the Indian field. He will 
address the Commonwealth Club of California on the gen- 
eral Indian problem, and will meet with the Indian Defense 
bodies of Santa Barbara and Los Angeles in June, and sub- 
sequently visit among the southwest Indian reservations. 


LET TRUTH FIND ITS LEVEL 


EWTON D. BAKER, Emory R. Buckner, Charles 

C. Burlingham, John W. Davis, Bernard Flexner, 
Raymond B. Fosdick, Charles P. Howland, Victor Mora- 
wetz, Charles Nagel, Walter H. Pollak and Elihu Root 
join in signing the prefatory note which introduces the first 
of the six octavo volumes, each of a thousand pages, which 
will at once preserve and make available to the public the 
Transcript of the Record of the trial of Nicola Sacco and 
Bartolomeo Vanzetti in Courts of Massachusetts and Sub- 
sequent Proceedings 1920-27. The publishers are Henry 
Holt and Company, and the publication is the result of the 
unstinted labor by a group of lawyers and the money con- 
tributions of those who regard the trial as one of the great 
cases in our criminal law, a portentous chapter in the his- 
tory of American institutions. 

Here in this neutral record is grist for the slow-grinding 
gods of liberty and justice. With the exception of the 
explanatory title-pages, a table of contents and an index, 
the record is to be printed without any change whatever. 
Even misspelled words and errors of punctuation will re- 
appear. Stenographic minutes of the trial, motions, bills of 
exception, briefs, decisions, sentences, petitions, official state- 
ments, minutes of the Lowell Committee’s proceedings, the 
governor’s. decision, the report of the committee, the earlier 
‘Bridgewater trial of Vanzetti, and the final proceedings be- 
fore state and federal judges as the men awaited execution 
last August, will be marshalled in the volumes as they issue 
during the summer. No profit will accrue from the pub- 
lication of the record, certain friends having contributed 
towards the expense. It is planned to make the books ayail- 
able to every important library. The -basis for judgment 
will thus be at hand for publicists, lawyers, and men of re- 
sponsibility, whatever may be their calling. Thus the record 
should find its own way to the minds of people who are 
competent to pass on it, letting truth find its own level, 
now that the means for finding truth are at hand. 

The prefatory note by the distinguished members of the 
bar follows in part: 

In his Historical Trials, Sir John MacDonell speaks thus 
of the difficulties confronting the historian of great trials: 
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“No entirely complete report of any ancient trial exists. I 
mean complete in the sense in which are our legal reports; no 
verbatim record of all the evidence, together with the inter- 
locutory remarks of judges or jurymen. Rarely are all the 
speeches given in full; generally only one is preserved; it is 
much if we have a meagre account of the course of proceed- 
ings and the result. All that we know may be derived from 
an advocate speaking as such or from a rhetorician or an his- 
torian who was not a lawyer. Conceive the task of unravelling 
the merits and issues in the trial of Warren Hastings solely 
from Burke’s heated rhetoric. Imagine the ideas of posterity 
as to the Parnell Commission, if the only record were Sir 
Charles Russell’s speech, supplemented by an account to be 
found in partisan history. There is rarely any clear state- 
ment of the points of law raised and decided. ‘There is noth- 
ing corresponding to our wonderful series of Year Books, or 
to our Reports of the State Trials, or to the verbatim reports 
which for some two centuries we have had of all the chief 
trials. As to the medieval trials, matters are still worse; men 
were tried, so to speak, in the dark and without publicity, 
and the only record may be a few formal documents.”’ 

The Sacco-Vanzetti case is without doubt an historical trial. 
As such it promises to be the subject of controversy and dis- 
cussion for many years to come. It is important that the com- 
plete record of all the proceedings in the case should be avail- 
able and accessible to historical students. Very few copies of 
the record are now in existence, and these practically not within 
reach of inquirers. Without the record, comment and criticism 
must be partial if not partisan; with it, there can be no excuse 
for misrepresentation through ignorance or design. 

For these reasons we approve the printing of the following 
volumes, which give in chronological order the history of the 
case. 


SISTER AND BROTHER 


OR half a century and more, Philadelphia has been richer 

for a brother and two sisters who have given openhanded- 
ly not only of their means and their time, but of their imagi- 
nation and their courage. We have never had a leisure’class 
in this country—in the English sense. Could we make leisure, 
if we had it, something dynamic; something that transcended 
consumption, or aesthetic appreciation, or philanthropy or 
even good will; something sensitive to the stirrings of 
democracy, hospitable to unpopular causes, fruitful of con- 
structive accomplishment? Insofar as two lives can answer 
this question, it was answered in the affirmative by George 
and Mary Burnham. They were children of fortune in 
the sense that their father, the late George Burnham, Sr., 
was president of the Baldwin Locomotive Works and one 
of the great business leaders of his day. Throughout a long 
life the son, who died in 1925, was a force in the civic 
life of Philadelphia and at point after point where the 
municipality today conserves the social well-being of this 
great urban center, the influence of his pioneering efforts 
and his liberal outlook are felt. The daughter shared her 
brother’s passion for justice, his insurgent sense of a de- 
veloping life. In them, causes which had yet to win public 
conviction found early and discriminating support. “They 
knew how to stand their ground—and move forward. 
Mary A. Burnham died last month at the age of seventy- 
five. Not only is her loss felt in social work and the cul- 
tural activities of the city, but the Woman’s Party and the 
Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom have 
lost a gentle but unfailing champion. Both Mr. and Miss 
Burnham were members of Survey Associates from its in- 
ception, as is Mrs. Theodore J. Lewis, their surviving 
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sister, And in a third generation, Mr. Burnham’s son, i 
Lewis Burnham, is president of the Philadelphia Bureau , 
Municipal Research. i 


FIGHTY CANDLES 1 


T does not come to all of us to be eighty and to cou 

the candles on a tremendous cake borne aloft by tw’ 
little turbaned genii who looked as if they had dropped o. 
of a Maxfield Parrish painting. Robert W. de Forest ha 
that experience this spring in the midst of a company whic 
was almost as varied as his activities. Here was a knigl 
in fifteenth century armor—the real thing from the colle. 
tion at the Metropolitan. Here was a convict in stripe’ 
Here were all manner and ages and vocations visualized is 
the representatives of the hundred and one organizatior 
taking part in his birthday celebration at the Fine Arts Buile 
ing, New York. There was nothing of the heavy-dinner tr 
bute about it. No long speeches. Just a pageant put on afte: 
the manner of artists to hail a glowing event, with John H 
Finley as chief sheik, getting off execrable poetry in in} 
imitable unction, with caravans of lofty two- dimensioy 
camels, magic carpets and dancing children, with jewe 
caskets and flowers and other symbols of Mr. de Forest! 
Major interests; and then a procession of representative 
from the cooperating organizations in the fields of the arte 
citizenship, philanthropy and the like, handing in their greet, 
ings and resolutions to be bound into a volume for the gues. 
of honor. Judge Julian W. Mack, chairman of the boar« 
of Survey Associates, in a colored smock—which he wore a 
familiarly as he wears the black robe on the bench—anw 
across his shoulder a huge editorial pencil, presented thi 
resolutions of Survey Associates. “These read: 

We are told that twenty years have been added to the aver 
age span of life by advances in health and other humanitariar 
activities. To these you have contributed by your spiritec 
leadership, your robust tolerance, your social vision. With 
these The Survey is concerned as an adventure in cooperative 
journalism which you founded in 1912 and which has its root# 
in journals you fostered in the 90’s. We claim those twenty 
years for you, beginning now. May they be joyous and creative 
as the years that have gone before; and may we share in them 


The celebration was engineered by the American Fed- 
eration of Arts of which Mr. de Forest is president; as he 
is also of the Metropolitan Museum, the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, the Welfare Council of New York, Survey Associ- 
ates, the National Housing Association and the New York 
Charity Organization Society. 

In the course of the evening, Mr. de Forest was presented 
with a layman’s art medal in behalf of the Société des Archi- 
tects Diplomés par le Gouvernement Francais. Announce- 
ment was made that the week following he would be 
awarded the Medal of Honor of the National Institute of 
Social Sciences. Liberty Hyde Bailey, long-time director of 
the State Agricultural College at Cornell, and Willis Rod- 
ney Whitney, director of the research laborztory of the 
General Electric Company since 1904, were the two other 
recipients of the gold medal of this institute on May 3 


PATRIOTISM OF THE GOLDEN RULE 


OVE of country,” wrote Louis F. Post, “must be none 
less than love of one’s neighbors within a nation’s 
boundaries. If it be love of them in very truth, it must 
consist in devotion to those ideals and institutions of the 
country which guarantee equal rights to all its inhabitants. 
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hen there is a larger patriotism, a patriotism which em- 
aces the world, and is the political expression of the 
olden Rule.” Because Louis Post not only said, but lived 
ese words, it was a rich tribute of homage that his friends 
d followers brought to the meeting called in his memory 
‘the Robert Schalkenbach Foundation in New York City 
few weeks since. From a promising career as a brilliant 
yung lawyer, Mr. Post turned to ally himself with Henry 
eorge in the cause of the poverty-stricken and the dis- 
ssessed, and as writer, editor, speaker and tireless friend, 
carried their banner to the very close of his long life 
st winter. In the dark years of war, as assistant secretary 
* Jabor in the two Wilson administrations, he stood fear- 
ssly as a bulwark against hysteria and panic. “I know of 
single act which required more courage, more intellectual 
nness, more sheer ability,” said Norman Thomas at that 
eeting, “than Louis Post’s single-handed fight to prevent 
e deportation of some three thousand or more men 
rrested in the famous anti-Red raids in the last of 1919 
d the first of 1920.”’ In an editorial recalling Mr. Post’s 
ampionship of civil liberty in this “sorry episode of the 
eportations delirium,” as well as his devotion to such 
rican idealism as the Single Tax and the League of 
‘ations, the Baltimore Sun declared, “None could more 
erfectly meet the test of ‘100 per cent Americanism’ than 
ouis F. Post.” 


LETTERS AND SPURS 


EE what an article in Survey Graphic does for a young 

man! In the April 1927 Graphic, Colonel Peter E. 
‘raub wrote on If War Came Tomorrow. Last month he 
was made a brigadier general. Contributing factors were 
Jeneral Traub’s war record as commander of a brigade of 
‘ery active troops on the western front, and his intelligent 
eadership for the past four years, of the Seventy-seventh 
Division Reserve. General Traub has only five months to 
erve before retiring from active service, but in physique and 
n point of view he is young enough to do a lot of energetic 
iving for the next twenty years. 


1928's RECORD IN CHILD LABOR 


ITH the adjournment of the 1928 legislatures, we 

can once more check up gains and losses in the 
hild-labor field. Only ten law-making bodies were in 
ession (including Congress, which passed a bill for the 
District of Columbia) but these represented states with the 
owest as well as the highest standards of child labor and 
chool attendance. 

In two states, Louisiana and Mississippi, no legislation 
was introduced. The former had materially strengthened 
ts child-labor law at the previous legislature and at present 
he outstanding problem is that of enforcement. In 
Mississippi a field survey by the National Child Labor 
Committee was in progress and it, was advised that legis- 
ation be deferred until the next session, to be preceded by 
in educational campaign based on this study. 

Although afflicted with the weakest law in the country, 
south Carolina was unwilling to consider child-labor legis- 
ation. The school law, however, was amended, lengthening 
he compulsory attendance period, increasing the penalty for 
jolation, and providing for attendance officers. Unfor- 
unately these provisions were accompanied by a reduction 
rom twelve to ten years of the poverty exemption. Farm 
nd home work were undoubtedly in the minds of the law- 
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makers, but in South Carolina the fourteen-year age limit 
applies only to factories and mines, and this loophole in the 
school law makes it possible for children of ten not only 
to leave school but to engage in many sorts.of work. The 
governor of South Carolina vetoed the appropriation for 
attendance officers but has not yet taken action on the bill 
itself. 

Virginia and Kentucky, both with child-labor laws con- 
forming fairly well to minimum standards, made advances 
in educational legislation—their chief point of weakness. 
Kentucky strengthened the administrative provisions of its 
attendance law, and the Virginia School Code raised the 
compulsory attendance age from fourteen to fifteen years 
unless the elementary course has been completed. For the 
District of Columbia, Congress has just passed a revision 
which removes the poverty exemption for children under 
twelve, extends the eight-hour day and six-day week to all 
minors under eighteen, forbids work before 7 A. M., raises 
the standards for work permits, raises the age for street 
trades, and regulates employment in dangerous occupations. 

Among the northern industrial states, New Jersey suc- 
ceeded in its third effort to raise by one year the educational 
requirement for children who leave school to work. The 
present increase is not sufficient, but with many of the edu- 
cational and women’s groups of the state lined up against 
the measure, it was impossible to accomplish more. To 
organized labor is due a large part of the credit for the 
passage of this measure. A bill attempting to control the 
work of migratory children from other states failed. Real 
advances are to be recorded in Rhode Island. Hours are 
reduced from ten a day and fifty-four a week to nine a 
day and forty-eight a week; night work is forbidden after 
7 Pp. M. instead of 8 p. M.; and the street-trades law is ex- 
tended. The Massachusetts League of Women Voters 
sponsored a bill to set a flat sixteen-year age minimum for 
all employment and to raise to eighteen the age for certain 
dangerous occupations. Because of its failure to consider 
vacation work, continuation-school attendance, and so on, 
many of the groups interested in child labor did not support 
the bill, and it was defeated. 

The remaining state, New York, had perhaps the most 
significant legislative history of all, its outstanding feature 
the cooperation of the State Departments of Labor, Edu- 
cation, and Health, the New York Child Labor Committee, 
the State Federation of Labor, Associated Industries, and 
other groups in redrafting the child-labor and _ school- 
attendance laws. Present standards were firmly entrenched, 
and improved at many points. The significance of this legis- 
lation lies not so much in its advances, though real gains 
were made, but in the fact that all the groups concerned, 
including the state organization of employers, have now 
gone on record as endorsing the present high standards of 
New York State which, it had been feared, might become 
a target of attack following the publication last fall of a 
child-labor program by the National Association of Manu- 
facturers which fell considerably below the New York 
State standards. In one respect the law was lowered: the 
continuation-school age, which was to have been raised to 
eighteen in September, was definitely fixed at seventeen, the 
present age. Although the State Department of Education 
and organized labor were strongly in favor of eighteen as 
the ultimate age, al) agreed that it was impracticable at the 
present time. 

Perhaps the chief lesson to be drawn from this year’s ex- 
perience is the realization that in the absence of a federal 
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law we are faced with two distinct legislative problems— 
that of making bad states good, and good states better. This 
year something has been accomplished along both of these 
lines, though the advance in the “bad” states is relatively 
slight. Indifference rather than active opposition, however, 
seems to be the present foe of legislation—a fact to be borne 
in mind in preparing for the big legislative year of 1929 
when forty-three states will have the opportunity of con- 
sidering provisions for the improvement in their child-labor 
laws. 


OMAHA’S MOST VALUABLE CITIZEN 
AIL to Dr. Harold Gifford of Omaha! And hail to 
the Omaha Post of the American Legion. On the 
choice of the nine past commanders of that post, Dr. Gifford 
has been awarded the legion’s civic-service citation as 
“Qmaha’s most valuable citizen for 1927.” ‘The signifi- 


cance of this act was revealed when, as he was handed the 
honor at the City Hall, Dr. Gifford said: 


I had been informed in a rather mysterious manner that 
something like this was to happen. I was surprised, as I 
had believed the American Legion was against pacifists and 
socialists. 

But if you can believe that a pacifist is one who abhors 
war and its evils, and studies it in all its phases to the end 
that war may some day be abolished forever and ever, and if 
you can believe that a socialist is one who studies conditions 
with an idea of alleviating injustice, then I am both. And I 
am very happy at receiving this honor. 


C. D. Sturtevant of the Chamber of Commerce called 
the overture on the part of the Omaha veterans a “graceful 
and wonderful thing,” and in his brief talk said: 


You men who served in the War, by means of that service 
are in a position to know what devotion to a cause has counted 
most, and your selection will prove to be a popular choice. 


And John L. Kennedy, the first and only other Omahan 


to receive the citation, added: 


You may call Dr. Gifford many names; you may call him 
pacifist and socialist, but he is a man. The legion has honored 
itself in honoring him. 


In his professional life, Dr. Gifford is one of our rank- 
ing specialists in the eye and is called in consultation over 
wide areas west of the Mississippi. He was a pioneer in 
his field, and for twenty-five years was head of the depart- 
ment of opthalmology of the Medical College at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, which awarded him the honorary de- 
gree of doctor of laws in 1921. He was a classmate fifty 
years ago at Cornell of Mrs. Florence Kelley, secretary of 
the National Consumers League, and like her has had a 
life-long interest in social and economic problems, matching 
his work as a scientist with a pliant and insurgent approach 
to social and economic problems. He is an amateur botanist, 
and one of his dreams has been to conserve for future gen- 
erations the stretch of bluffs and woodlands that mark the 
river bends near Omaha. The river drive was his inspira- 
tion, and he has given large tracts of land in the south of 
the city for parks and reserves—among them the site of 
the Boy Scout camp. One of the members of The Survey 
staff remembers a windy day when Dr. Gifford stood on 
the bluff above the Missouri River and outlined his dream 
for Omahans of the future. 

The citation of the American Legion follows: 


American Legion Civic Service Citation, 1927. Be it remem- 
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bered: That by authority conferred upon its officers and p 
commanders by resolution of its members, Omaha Post No. 
American Legion, hereby cites Harold Gifford, builder © 
the health and citizenship of Omaha’s children; author 
sponsor of far-seeing designs for the city’s orderly and beaw 
ful growth; donor of places of beauty for the recreation ar: 
inspiration of all tke city’s people; lover of nature and of 
wild life, whose energy and foresight have preserved them fi) 
the city’s future generations; open-handed giver to public cau 
and private charity; fearless exponent of constructive plary 
for the greater Omaha of the future. 

As the resident of greater Omaha, who by forty years’ 
devotion to these ends culminating during the year 1927, he)' 
made the greatest contribution to the city of disinterested an| 
unselfish service, unassociated with his vocation and personéy 
interests. ( 

Fellow members of Survey Associates will appreciate thi) 
tribute to Omaha’s first citizen. 3 


TO BROADEN COLLEGIATE LIFE i 


ORE work done and more freedom in doing it, 
the double aim of a new program of study to be p 
into effect this fall at Columbia College, the undergradua 
division of Columbia University. The new plan, the resull 
of long study on the part of faculty and administrati 
officers, replaces a program which has been in effect for ta 
decades. 

According to the announcement of Nicholas Murray 
Butler, president of the university, the first two years 0} 
collegiate work will be reorganized to provide “a goo¢ 
general education,” so that if the student does not desire 
further study of this type he will have “accomplished some 
thing that is definite and most helpful in making him ar 
intelligent citizen.” The junior and senior years are te 
offer only work “of genuine university character in prepara: 
tion either for professional or graduate schools in the 
university, or a preparation for the yet more serious s business 
of living.” 

‘Two conspicuous features of the new program are lecture 
courses demanding neither prerequisites nor examinations, 
giving a comprehensive general view over important field: 
of knowledge, and reading courses given cooperatively by 
two or three instructors in departments which are different 
but whose work is somewhat allied. Students competent te 
omit required courses will be encouraged to do so. The 
whole plan will attempt to “measure progress toward the 
bachelor’s degree in terms of real achievement, rather than 
in terms of prescribed courses, or hours, or points, or any- 
thing of that kind.” 


DOWN STAGE 


COMMITTEE has reprinted the appreciation which 

Oswald Garrison Villard wrote for the memorial 
service in December to Mrs. Gordon Norrie of New York. 
It tells of her part in civic and social activities—her fearless- 
ness and keenness of spirit. Mr. Villard’s concluding para- 
graph is one which gives in a way a new-old setting for such 
a life and such a work. ‘“Thus ends our play,” he wrote 
“There is no curtain to come down on Moralities; the old 
stage had no drops. None is needed here, no reason te 
screen the beauty and the holiness here set forth before 
which Death himself is at a loss. Backstage there still 
stand, huddled, beaten, Mistress What-Care-I, and Dame 
Hardheart, and foul Madam Content, her face painted and 
puffed, sordid Ambition, and the strumpet Compromise, ever 
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‘uring men to their fall, her hand-maidens Prejudice, Super- 
ptition, Idleness and Folly about her. Downstage stands an- 
bther group: Honesty, Bravery, Steadfastness, Unselfish- 
ess, Truth, Faith, and Vision, with Character at their 
head. They stand united at Margaret Norrie’s side, their 
wreaths triumphant upon her bier.” 


MERCHANT CITIZENS 

OMETHING over forty years ago, an immigrant boy 

of sixteen turned up in Pittsburgh, from Viernheim, 
Germany. His name was Henry Kaufmann, and he was 
to become one of that remarkable group of department-store 
owners who have contributed so signally to American com- 
munity life. The very fact that a department store 
synthesizes callings and lines of trade, and that its fortunes 
are dependent upon the prosperity of the whole community, 
and especially upon the prosperity of a community’s wage- 
earners, has seemed to give the business leaders in this field 
|a broader and deeper grasp of the common welfare than 
the general run of manufacturers, for example, who touch 
the community life from but one side. 

Henry Kaufmann is a case in point; and in his case also 
is the recollection of his experience as a Jewish immigrant 
‘foraging amidst the tense activities of the American steel 
center. Herein, no doubt, lies the clue to the fact that with 
[the gift of a new addition—land, buildings and equipment 
costing $625,000—to Irene Kaufmann Settlement in Pitts- 
burgh, he has become the largest single donor to neighbor- 
hood work in America. His gifts to this settlement, in 
memory of his daughter, total $1,750,000. The new addition 
will include an auditorium in memory of Mr. Kaufmann’s 
deceased wife, a little theater, gymnasiums, baths, an en- 
larged music school, additional space for the neighborhood 
art school and the handicraft activities of the settlement; a 
fully equipped playground and a new “children’s milk well.” 
Mr. Kaufmann’s gift has been the subject of a congratu- 
latory resolution of the City Council of Pittsburgh. 


POSTINGS OF PEACE 


N one phrase or another we often acknowledge that peace 
has its casualties no less than war—young lives crippled 

or snuffed out in the full play of vitality and accomplish- 
ment. The organized groups in New York engaged in pro- 
moting good will and in advancing our international rela- 
tions, have had this borne in upon them in an especial sense 
in the last twelve months. To spread common understand- 
ing and build up constructive public policies, in this field 
toward which Americans were so indifferent in the prewar 
years, has made exacting demands both on strength and 
idealism and both have been offered. The secretary of one 
of the most active of these bodies throughout the ten years 
since the Armistice, is at a ranch in the Southwest slowly 
recovering strength; the former chief of its research staff 
is among the health refugees in the Adirondacks. Their 
friends anticipate their return in full vigor in the course of 
time. 

In the case of one of the buoyant organizers of the League 
of Nations Non-Partisan Association, the full measure of 
devotion has been given. Marjorie Driscoll (Mrs. Leland 
B.) Duer died in May of pneumonia, after a winter’s effort 
into which she had put the remarkable gifts that had char- 
acterized her social work in earlier years and her secretary- 
ships of the Men’s and Women’s City Clubs. The firing 


line of peace has its casualties—and its heroines. 
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IN FAVOR OF LIBERTY 


O those whose faith in the vitality of the great liberal 

tradition, expressed in Magna Charta, the Bill of Rights 
and Article I of the amendments to the Constitution, have 
been strained by the successful perversity of postwar official 
and unofficial censorship, the opinion of the highest tribunal 
of New Jersey in the case of Roger Baldwin and others 
comes like an east wind after a sultry summer day. The case 
arose out of the strike of the silk-mill workers of Paterson, 
New Jersey, which began on August 1, 1924. The strik- 
ers had planned a mass meeting in Turn Hall on the eve- 
ning of October 6, to voice their grievances. The police 
authorities forbade the meeting and dispersed those who 
attempted to hold it. Whereupon two or three hundred 
persons gathered in City Hall Plaza and at “about 7.40 in 
the evening a procession of about thirty persons marched 
along Market Street in pairs from the headquarters of the 
Association of Silk Workers to the plaza, led by two young 
women bearing an American flag, and immediately behind 
walked the defendants, John C. Butterworth, Roger N. 
Baldwin and Ferris Frecka. .. . The defendant Butterworth 
started to address the crowd, saying ‘Fellow Workers,’ 
whereupon he was interrupted by police officers, who asked 
him if he had a permit to hold a meeting at that time and 
place, to which inquiry he replied, ‘This is my permit,’ 
holding up a book in his hand, whereupon he was put under 
arrest, to which he made no resistance but quietly sub- 
mitted.” The indictment charged defendants with unlaw- 
fully assembling and with the intent “‘routously, riotously 
and tumultously to beat and assault and frighten and in- 
timidate certain quiet and orderly persons then and there 
gathered and standing.” “The court of first instance con- 
victed Baldwin, Butterworth and others and sentenced 
Baldwin to six months in jail. This conviction was 
sustained by the state Supreme Court whose judgment is 
now reversed by the state’s highest tribunal, the Court of 
Errors and Appeals. 

The opinion was written by Supreme Court Justice 
Kalisch, who after a luminous review of the rights con- 
firmed and guaranteed by Magna Charta and the Bill of 
Rights, “the mainstay of the British Constitution and the 
bases of our federal and state constitutions,’ declares that 
“these constitutional mandates, being in favor of the liberty 
of the people, must be given the most liberal and compre- 
hensive construction.” He finds that the object of the plaza 
meeting was to protest publicly against action taken by the 
police authorities which prevented the strikers from holding 
their meeting to vent their grievances in a public hall and 
that this object was not fer se unlawful. He finds that 
there was nothing in the conduct of the strikers or their 
sympathizers “‘to reasonably create in the minds of firm and 
courageous persoris a well-grounded fear of threatened 
danger to the public peace.’”” On grounds of fact and law, 
his opinion reversed the police and lower courts and set 
‘Baldwin free. 

The American Civil Liberties Union through Roger 
Baldwin has rendered a public service in creating the occa- 
sion for this redefinition of the right of free assembly by 
competent authority. We hope that the union will make 
the record of the case and Justice Kalisch’s opinion con- 
veniently and widely available as a textbook on those basic 
guarantees of liberty which it is the duty of all citizens to 
understand and defend. 
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Mr. City Employe, Banker | 


By ROLF NUGENT ! 


HE majority of callers at New York’s Municipal 

Building get no farther than the department on 

the second floor that issues fishing licenses and 

marriage licenses. But if you should wander as 

high as the seventeenth floor and as far down the 
corridor as the sign “Municipal Credit Union,” you would 
see in operation an institution which is writing a big page 
in the epic of a new American institution. 

You step up to the barred window and the cashier asks 
if you wish to make a payment on shares or on your loan, 
or if you wish to borrow from the credit union. If you 
are not a member, perhaps you would like to join— 
membership is open: to any city employe. Some 12,000 
city employes are now members—among them, 1,000 
school teachers, 1,200 firemen and 2,000 policemen—and 
they own shares in the credit union amounting to more 
than $1,000,000. 

This money is used to finance the personal needs of the 
members themselves. “Ihe most common purpose for loans 
is to meet expenses arising from childbirth, sickness or death. 
Taxes, the winter coal supply, home-building, life or fire- 
insurance premiums, and vacations are also frequent uses 
to which loans are put. Many members use their borrowing 
privilege to buy for cash things that they would otherwise 
have bought on the instalment plan. They find in many 


cases a large saving can be had by financing the purchase 
or washing machine 


of their automobile, piano, radio, 
through the credit union. 
Any one who holds two 
five-dollar shares in the 
credit union can borrow 
from it. The collateral on 
which he borrows is his own 
reputation for honesty and 
integrity among his fellow 
employes and the reputation 
of the persons who are will- 
ing to endorse his note. The 
purposes of the loans are 
carefully examined by the 
credit committee, elected by 
the general membership. 
They assure themselves, like 
all good bankers, that the 
loan will be put to a useful 
purpose, and that the bor- 
rower will be able to repay 
it. The ordinary loan se- 
cured by endorsements is dis- 
counted at 4.2 per cent and 
runs for ten months. Pay- 
ment is made in equal 


Dividends pata 


Yo members tion. 


monthly instalments. On loans of over five hundred dollars’ 
for home-building, secured usually by second mortgages in® 
addition to endorsements, the annual interest charge is’ 
8.4 per cent on outstanding balances. On loans secured by! 
shares exceeding the amount of the loan, the interest is: 
7.2 per cent. In each case, however, the abia of credit is, 
the man’s reputation with his associates. Further security) 
is of secondary importance, but honesty and stability are, 
paramount. c 
How effective is the security of character? The answer, 
lies in the office manager’s simple statement that since the, 
organization of the credit union, the total losses of the 
union have been less than forty dollars. During this period, 
loans totaling eight million dollars have been made. The 
protection of the investors in the credit union is the legal 
requirement for regular examination of the books of the 
credit union by the state banking department and the crea- 
tion of a guarantee fund to which one-quarter of all annual 
earnings must be assigned until the fund equals the capital 
or exceeds fifty thousand dollars. The Municipal Credit 
Union’s guarantee fund has now passed the hundred- 
thousand-dollar mark. One-half of this fund must be in-. 
vested in federal, state, or certain municipal securities. | 
Where the demand for loans does not equal the funds 
available for this purpose, the money may be invested in 
certain prescribed securities in addition to those available 
for the investment of half the guarantee fund. Where the 
demand for loans exceeds 
the supply of cash, the in- 
stitution may borrow under 
conditions prescribed by law. 
The Municipal has never 
failed to pay a 6 per cent 
dividend since its organiza- 
Its policy has been to 
reduce the cost of credit 
rather than to increase the 
dividend rate. At the close 
of 1927, however, a 3.6 per 
cent extra dividend was de- 
clared and the interest rate 
reduced at the same time. 
The whole picture of 
what the Municipal Credit 
Union has accomplished for 
employes of the City of New 
York cannot be presented 
unless one appreciates their 
financial condition before the 
advent of the credit union. 
Municipal employes were 
notoriously improvident. 


rthur H. Ham, vice-president of the Provident Loan 
ociety of New York and former director of the Depart- 
nent of Remedial Loans of the Russell Sage Foundation, 
rote in IQII: 


| Let us imagine a parade of 200,000 men marching 16 abreast 
h close formation, and reaching from Washington Arch to 
30 Street, a distance of six and one-half miles. In the front 
anks are 2,000 policemen, next come 2,500 firemen, then 
000 other city employes. If we will just imagine a 
arade of this size and character, we will get an idea of the 
xtent of the loan-shark evil in New York City. For this is 
the procession of victims of the loan sharks on their way to 
‘he loan offices to make their payments. Many of these victims 
ure victims of their own improvidence. This is shown by the 
jact that the back-bone of the loan business is made up of city 
smployes and employes of large corporations whose pay is 
egular and above the average, and whose positions are fairly 
ecure. Many also are victims of circumstances... . 


SURY among city employes, so wide-spread fifteen 

years ago, is today a rarity in comparison. The loan 
ark tried to keep his borrowers in debt so that they might 
continue to pay him his exorbitant interest. The credit union 
ie an effort to restore its borrowers as quickly as possible 
to a “‘pay as you go” basis. The very facility with which 
4a credit-union loan is amortized is in itself a training for 
the accumulation of savings. Many borrowers, when the 
loans are repaid, continue to accumulate payments on shares 
at the same rate at which their previous loan had been 
amortized. 

Money has poured into the Municipal Credit Union so 
rapidly that it has become necessary to limit the number 
of shares that may be held by any member far beyond the 
legal limitation. When the limit is reached, the member is 
advised to use his savings for the purchase of investment 
securities or for the cancellation of the mortgage on his 
nome. In this way, small savings are accumulated and are 
‘turned in bulk into income-producing channels. 

Thrift follows in the wake of the credit union for several 
‘easons: First, emergency demands for cash are supplied 
© members on terms that make repayment most convenient 
0 the barrower. The Municipal Credit Union is geared 
o the needs of city employes and its terms can be further 
lexed to fit the peculiar circumstances of individual cases. 
Che ability to borrow for emergency needs is a necessary 
upplement to thrift. The borrowing privilege permits the 
nan of small means to maintain a smaller cash reserve 
iwainst emergency needs and to divert more of his savings 
nto productive uses; it relieves him of many financial 
vorries that, without an available source of credit, wracked 
he happiness of his home life and destroyed his working 
ficiency. It is an essential step in tapping the unproductive 
‘stocking banks” of the American wage-earner. The security 
f being able to borrow, whether or not the necessity ever 
comes, has too long been overlooked in thrift promotion. 

Second, each member has a personal interest in his 
‘miniature bank” because he shares in its earnings and helps 
o direct its policies by his vote for its officers. 

Third, it is convenient for him to reach. 

One of the most interesting features of the Municipal 
Sredit Union is its second-mortgage service. Years ago 
\merica became a home-owning nation largely because of 
he development of building and loan associations. Recently 
© many agencies have come into the market for first mort- 
ages that first-mortgage financing is no longer a problem 
n home ownership. But in metropolitan communities, real- 
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estate values are so high that the average wage-earner can- 
not meet the payment necessary to finance the purchase of 
a home down to the first mortgage. Legally, the second- 
mortgage business is almost entirely a bootleg business, and 
the borrower pays in addition to a normal market rate for 
money, added costs to compensate the lender for his risk 
and the odium involved with an illegal transaction. Natu- 
rally, this leads to all sorts of mortgage sharkery in which 
many a property-owner has been defrauded out of his entire 
equity in his home. The Municipal Credit Union started 
its second-mortgage business partially as an outlet for a 
growing share capital, which it could not use in personal 
loans. It soon found that it could cut to almost one-third 
the cost of commercial second mortgage. 


HE real service that this institution renders in help- 

ing to finance home ownership is not, however, its low 
interest rates, so much as its desire to have the borrower 
benefited by the loan. Many city employes apply for mort- 
gage loans to buy property from high-pressure salesmen who 
point out the advantage of buying a home over paying rent. 
They point out that the interest on the money necessary to 
buy the home is ten dollars a month less than the rent. 
But they forget to add that taxes, insurance and emergency 
incidentals must be added to the interest cost, and what is 
more disastrous, if overlooked, that any mortgage, junior 
to the first, must be rapidly amortized to avoid payment 
of a 20 per cent b6énus for refinancing when it falls due. 
The commercial loan company asks only, “Will the money 
be paid back?” ‘The cooperative organization adds to this 
question, “Will the borrower be benefited by the loan?” 
In this difference lies the chief advantage of cooperative 


credit institutions. 


The balance sheet and income statement of the Municipal 
Credit Union are worthy of attention. Ninety-six thousand 
five hundred dollars was paid to members in dividends at 
the close of the year 1927. Eighty-four thousand dollars of 
this was paid out of current income and the balance was 
paid from undivided profits. The dividend rate payable 
from current earnings was about 8.3 per cent, which is ap- 
proximately the average rate of income on loans. This 
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means that expenses and payments to the guarantee fund 
were met by the income from shares which either were not 
held long enough to receive dividends or were redeemed 
before the dividend payment date. (See Chart I) 

For every dollar of shares, the credit union owns $1.12%4 
in assets distributed among notes receivable (discounted and 
unearned interest subtracted), bonds and cash. Equipment 
and supply inventories are not included in the balance sheet. 


Uniting Forty Federations 
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In case of liquidation therefore, shareholders would receiv. 
more than the par value of shares and this was one reasc) 
for distributing part of the undivided profits as an exti 
dividend this year. Chart II shows the growth of the cred! 
union in membership and business. The record of th, 
Municipal Credit Union has long been used as Exhibit 
by the enthusiasts in cooperative credit, and it has been 
big factor in the development of the credit-union movemen™ 


By SAMUEL A. GOLDSMITH 


OR fifteen years there has been discussion, and for 
approximately five years serious study, of relation- 
ships that have grown up between national Jewish 
organizations and local Jewish federations and or- 
ganizations. Beginning as a problem of finance, 
the emphasis has shifted gradually to problems of functions 
of the national organizations in relation to functional 
development of social work in local communities, particu- 
larly in sixty-three larger centers of Jewish population. 

At the Des Moines meeting of the National Conference 
of Jewish Social Service, forty federations grouped them- 
selves for the purpose of studying the work as well as the 
budgets of the various national Jewish organizations resident 
in America and also as many as possible of the Jewish or- 
ganizations resident in Palestine. Groups of Jewish con- 
tributors had been irritated in some instances beyond the 
possibility of clear thinking by the persistent hammering of 
appeals for money, and also to a very considerable extent by 
apparently conflicting theories of work with the tuberculous, 
work on behalf of cultural and educational projects, work 
on behalf of Jews on farms and Jewish immigrants. 

The 40 federations represented in their constituent 
communities. well over three-quarters of the Jewish popula- 
tion in the country and more than three-quarters of the 
Jewish philanthropic contributions. They asked the Bureau 
of Jewish Social Research to make a study of the 31 Ameri- 
can Jewish national organizations and of some 80 Palestinian 
organizations that had been listed at the bureau’s office in 
New York. It was subsequently discovered that among the 
31 organizations were some susceptible to study, some not 
susceptible to study or control. The 80 Palestinian or- 
ganizations originally listed dwindled to some 41 upon study, 
but examination by a special committee on the ground in 
Palestine disclosed 142 of which some 85 derived 75 per 
cent of their support from the United States. Added to 
all these are organizations resident in Europe, generally 
speaking educational institutions, which from time to time 
make appeals here but which were excluded from the study. 

In Cincinnati, in the course of the meetings of the Na- 
tional Conference of Jewish Social Service, May 9 to 13, 
the report of the Bureau of Jewish Social Research was pre- 
sented and generally speaking accepted. 


The trend of the situation can be best gauged from the: 


recommendations that were adopted by the representatives 
of the forty federations grouped in the National Appeals 
Information Service. First, the N. A. I. S. continues to 
employ the Bureau of Jewish Social Research to receive and 
analyze financial and functional information concerning all 
national organizations and to make special studies, particu- 
larly with respect to any contemplated expansion of activity 


or building facilities. Second, the N. A. I. S. asks nationa 
organizations to engage in joint appeals for funds in thi 
largest Jewish communities, New York, Philadelphia, ana 
Chicago, to consider the establishment of joint offices and ty 
engage their collectors jointly to cut down the expense oO 
overhead; in other cities to secure jointly their fund) 
through the Jewish welfare funds and the Jewish federa 
tions. In some of the cities, particularly on the westerm 
coast and in such eastern cities as Harrisburg, Cincinnati 
Detroit, an attempt has been made to establish Jewish well 
fare funds locally, aside’ from the Jewish federations, te 
discharge the obligations of the local Jewish communities 
to national organizations and to certain local cultura 
activities whose support is not secured from the chest o 
Jewish federation. 


ATIONAL organizations are asked to place their 
work on a budgetary basis and to submit theis 
budgets annually for analysis, to charge fees for specific 
services, to make charges to patients in the various 
tuberculosis sanatoria, and to link up their work with 
local medical and social facilities in the interests of 
cooperative development on behalf of both the local 
community and the national organizations. The executive 
committee of the N. A. I. S.—and particularly its chair- 
man, William J. Shroder of Cincinnati—were emphatic 
in declaring that the organization would develop only on the 
basis of cooperation by national agencies and that it was its 
very earnest desire to work the problems out on a mutual 
basis of good faith. The national organizations themselves, 
at least some of the more important ones, who raise the 
bulk of money for national work, already have gone far 
toward reaching this basis) of understanding and good 
faith with the Jewish federations during the last five years. 
The National Appeals Information Service will advise 
its constituents with respect to the national organizations or 
organizations making national appeals which should or should 
not receive support. With the banding together of the more 
important Jewish communities in the country to reach con- 
clusions on the basis of serious study, the worthwhile national 
organizations will have an opportunity to obtain their funds 
with a minimum expenditure of energy and money and ta 
develop their programs with a minimum of friction and a 
maximum of cooperation with local Jewish communities. 
The N. A. I. S. represents a tremendous stride in the direc- 
tion of working out national programs with the consent and 
cooperation of local communities, which have a sincere desire 
to discharge their obligation to support national and inter- 
national organizations whose work is soundly planned and 
effectively organized. 


URING tthe staff conference at which the 
Grown Up number of the Survey (April 1, 

1928) was being planned, Geddes Smith, our 
former managing editor, made an observation 
which has stuck in my mind as peculiarly sig- 
ificant of the spirit of the times. The question had been 
ised as to whether one of the chief characteristics of the 
ult was not the ability to see life in terms of maturely 
nsidered programs for the better organization of society, 
ational and international. His answer was that the ex- 
etience of the past decade had bred a wholesome skepticism 
f our ability to formulate such generous schemes with any 
ssuranc that they would be relevant to the realities of 
ur human situation; that before we could effectively pro- 
eed to any such ambitious formulations, we needed to under- 
tand ourselves as individuals, to define the things which 
ve as individuals want of life, and to appraise our in- 
vidual and environmental resources for attaining them: 
Jur thinking about social planning must remain turgid 
intil we can think clearly about ourselves. His statement 
vas more than a reiteration of the Greek “know thyself” 
or it was charged with the implications of recent scientific 
sychology which is as hopeful of its ultimate ability to 
et at the dynamics of the individual as the physicist is of 
lis ability to get at the constitution and dynamics of the 
‘tom. 

The application of this point-of-view to the problems of 
juman relationships in industry is yielding rich values not 
nly to industry but also to education in general. It is 
ediscovering the man in the worker, who during the dra- 
matic conquest of industry by the machine appeared to be 
osing his human identity. “To manage men requires under- 
tanding them. ‘The function of psychology is to give that 
inderstanding. To understand men requires, among other 
hings, knowing as far as possible what has made them what 
hey are. How far are their abilities, their desires, and their 
tharacters inborn and therefore fundamentally unchange- 
ible? How far are they acquired and therefore subject to 
hange by the same forces which developed them? These 
ire questions of great importance in industrial relations. 
Until we know the sources of the traits that play so im- 
\ortant a part in any human situation, we are not fully 
quipped to deal with it.” With these sentences, Elliott 
Dunlap Smith opens his book, Psychology for Executives 
(Harpers: price $3.50 postpaid of The Survey). 

Mr. Smith is a division manager in the Dennison Manu- 
facturing Company as well as lecturer in Harvard. To 
those whose business it is to follow the vast output of 
shears-and-paste-pot writers on industrial relations, his title 
is likely to suggest a forbidding array of pretentious sta- 
istics and diagrams. The book contains nothing of the 
sort. Neither does it go in for any of the current psycho- 
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analytic jargon. It is as homely, lucid and pointed with 
instances as Poor Richard’s Almanac. Mr. Smith knows 
his literature from Freud to Watson; but he is not ob- 
sessed by messianic doctrine. He deals with the substance 
of expert observation in the spirit of an Agassiz, or a 
Millikan. 

Take the hot debate between the 100 per cent eugenists 
and the 100 per cent behaviorists. Mr. Smith avoids both 
terms. He recognizes that one of the most bitterly dis- 
puted questions of psychology is the comparative importance 
of inheritance and conditioning, the scientific answer to 
which “at its present stage seems lost in controversy and 
confusion.” Instead of confounding the confusion by chop- 
ping threshed straw, he cites cases. Perhaps the greatest 
common human characteristic, he observes, is the unparalleled 
capacity of man, among all living creatures, to learn. What 
he is when born is molded from day to day and year to 
year by what he does and what he experiences. He acquires 
habits—tendencies to act in established and not random 
ways. 


ND because these ways are definite, they may be 
analyzed, modified, improved. “A girl fresh from 
school was employed in a paper-box factory. Her fingers 
were clumsy. She held her glue brush awkwardly. She 
got more glue on her fingers than on the edges of the paper 
where it belonged. She tried her best, but she could make 
boxes neither quickly nor well. A year later she was mak- 
ing boxes both quickly and well. In a few years she had 
become one of the most highly skilled box-makers in the 
factory. Yet she then expended less energy and tried less 
hard than at the start. She had changed from a novice to 
an expert, through learning working habits.” Such ob- 
servations lead him to suggest as a practical guide to execu- 
tives that although there are unquestionably hereditary dif- 
ferences, “because of the extent to which the development 
of human beings may be influenced by environment, and 
because of the wide differences in life-long environmental 
conditions, one must be cautious in deciding that the abilities 
or defects of any individual, class, or race are inborn, even 
though handed down from generation to generation.” The 
moral of which is, as I get it, that it is the business of 
the executive to replace the traditional system of arbitrary 
hiring and firing by a system of education which has intel- 
ligent regard for the latent abilities of each individual. 

A most illuminating part of the discussion of the forces 
of personality has to do with the incidence of repetitive 
work. The act of doing repetitive work sets the operative’s 
reveries free. He spends much of the day in relatively 
uncontrolled and uncensored thought. “He may have in- 
nocent or evil reveries. . .. In revery a person may re- 
hearse plans of revenge or self-help, paying little attention 
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under its flickering censorship to the validity of means. . 
Baffled wishes may find an easy outlet in the dream plans 
of revery. Whenever contemplated action is rehearsed, a 
mental habit—a behavior pattern—is formed ready to take 
place in action at some unwary moment of temptation. . . 
The act or speech may thus literally take place before one 
knows it.” 

These statements are made as comments on cases. A new 
employe is inspecting greeting cards. Her job consists in 
looking for certain specified defects and rejecting any cards 
on which they occur. One day near Christmas it impresses 
her as a pity to throw such attractive cards away for such 
minor defects. Friends would hardly notice them. She 
isn’t the sort that would steal. But is this stealing? Why 
waste the cards? ‘They are pretty. She was not tempted 
to take perfect cards. 

Excitement weakens the censorship. An employer in the 
glow of explaining the beneficent industrial despotism in his 
factories let escape him: ‘We treat our laborers as we 
treat our cattle. We keep them clean and well fed, and 
they are happy.” Stale routine may do for the higher 
executives what repetitive work does for the operatives. 
“Except in extraordinary circumstances, an executive has no 
business to let himself get so tired that he does things he 
would not otherwise do.” By the same token, he needs 
to remember that adequately rested employes generally have 
wholesome reveries. But opportunity for intelligent atten- 
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tion is better than random revery of any kind. ‘The pre 
ress of mechanical efficiency is today restoring to the ope’: 
tive the opportunity of giving intelligent attention to 
work. ... Recently, automatic feeding of machines has bes 
greatly extended. . . . The operative ceases to be a machi, 
feeder and becomes a machine tender .. . is engaged most — 
the time in work that calls for attention and thought.” 
Mr. Smith calls his book Psychology for Executives; b) 
he leaves the reader with the reassuring conviction that eve’: 
man is the executive of his own life and that the proble: 
of management, whether of one’s self or of others, is 0” 
that can be intelligently dealt with. In this sense, eve 
man is a manager. ‘The executive, in the sense of the ter’ 
as used in the title, is distinguished from the least of tl! 
workers only insofar as he has mastered these techniqui 
of human understanding more fully than they, and has 3 
once the ability and the responsibility for them. He becom 
the guide and leader, rather than the boss. “Hitherto w 
have read theories of psychology and seen visions of th 
help they might give us, only to be disappointed in our a 
tempts to apply them to life,” says Mr. Dennison in hy 
introduction. “Psychology has been too far away from th 
actual problems of business.’”’ And from the actual prot 
lems of the common man’s life. Mr. Smith brings the bes 
results of recent experimental psychology very near to both 
His book is not for “executives” only; it is for educator/ 
parents, all of us who want light on self-management. 


The Manufacturers’ Program Won’t Do! 


By FLORENCE KELLEY 


HE hope of credulous optimists that the Junior 

Education and Employment Program of the 

National Association of Manufacturers was a 

minimum to be applied to backward states only, 

has received a fatal blow. We quote: ‘““We have 
never believed that any organization has the omniscience 
with respect to any social problem which justifies it in 
formulating any ‘Program’ which is proclaimed as either 
‘minimum’ or ‘maximum’ .. . but under different condi- 
tions at different times and as new information becomes 
available we might enunciate other standards, either higher 
or lower... .” (Italics ours.) 

This is from An Analysis of the Program and of 
Criticisms Which Have Been Made, by Noel Sargent, sec- 
retary of the association’s committee, issued April 17, 1928. 

Mr. Sargent explains that “. .. the present analysis and 
answers to specific criticisms have been referred in outline 
to Mr. Howell Cheney, chairman of our committee. They 
have been approved in principle by him but he has had no 
opportunity to see the specific language employed.” It is 
not claimed that “these 
principles have been  ap- 
proved by the board of 
directors of the association.” 

As secretary of the com- 
mittee of which Mr. Cheney 
is chairman, Mr. Sargent 
speaks as a responsible agent 
of the N.A.M. The thanks 
of this country are due him 
for disclosing the source of 
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the N.A.M.’s unwavering opposition to the eight-hours da 
for boys and girls changing from school to industry at th 
fourteenth birthday. We quote: 


It has been claimed that in addition to providing for a forty 
eight-hour weekly limitation we should further provide for a1 
eight-hour day limitation. We are not prepared to do so. Wi 
feel that such a suggested legal limitation would be oppose 
by a majority of our directors and members, not because o 
any desire to work children long hours, but because of a belie 
that the recognition of a uniform eight-hour basis for ant 
group of workers will be used as a “peg”? with which to tr 
eventually to force enactment of legislation stipulating a lega 
eight-hour day for all workers. To such compulsory lega 
uniform limitation we are opposed. 


This avowal illuminates the persistent determination 0 
the N.A.M. to control the labor of youth. For example, it 
Illinois in 1895, the late John M. Glenn, secretary of th 
Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, obtained a decision 0: 
the state supreme court that the eight-hours law applying t 
“female employes” in manufacture was contrary to the 
Constitution of the Unitec 
States. Fortunately, how 
ever, the court stated tha 
a statute applying solely t 
minors might have beer 
sustained. The legislatur 
thereupon enacted in | 1901 
an eight-hours law for boy: 
and girls up to 16 years o 
age, Illinois heading the 
states whicl 
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ve, in the long period of 33 years, adopted this humane 
easure. 

Could the reason now assigned for omitting the eight- 
urs day from a program for the “further protection of 
ployed children 14 and 15 years old” be more cynical ? 
To such a program, thus interpreted, what answer is con- 
ivable but immediate enactment in the remaining ten states, 
the eight-hours day for children? And reenforced by the 
ew York working hours, 8 a. M. to 5 P. M. in factories and 
P. M. in stores? These have stood the test of twenty years, 
re virtually self-enforcing, and he would be a mad critic 
rho should try to prove that New York industry has 
iffered from this enlightened measure. In this field, our 
rinciple is ““The best that any state has done for its youth 
none too good for all.” 

No proposal in the program is more reactionary than that 
make 9 Pp. M. the universal closing hour. We quote Mr. 
argent: 


There has been some criticism of the hours stipulated... . 
$ concerns the hour after which night work will not be per- 
itted, we feel safe in saying that so far as the manufacturing 
iterests generally are concerned any adjustment between 6 
. M. and 9 Pp. M. would be satisfactory. 


What precisely does this mean? Would the committee 
gree to 6 P. M. as a standard (the law in I0 states)? Or 
Pp. M. (the law in 21 states)? Or do they really want 
P. M. if not 9? 

Later Mr. Sargent qualifies: 


Whether it (adjustment between 6 p. M. and g p. M.) would 
2 satisfactory to commercial or general business interests 
mong employers is somewhat doubtful, and a matter upon 
vhich we cannot speak with any authority. 


ie the satisfaction of business interests to decide? Or the 
welfare of working children? 

As a health measure, any closing hour after 6 P. M. Is 
irtually worthless. For it makes enforcement of the eight- 
ours day difficult, evasion easy, and undue fatigue of work- 
ag children inevitable. Omission of the eight-hours day 
aa2kes ‘any adjustment between 6 P. M. and Q P. M.” as 
inwelcome to friends of children as the original 9 P. M. 
losing hour. It will find little applause from settlements 
vith clubs and classes, from ‘Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts, 
samp Fire Girls, or Girl Reserves of the Y.W.C.A., or the 
layground and recreation movement. Why deprive these 
ager young folk of their evening opportunity to become 
ealthy, intelligent, cheerful citizens? 

We who live in the second quarter of the twentieth 
entury—era of mass production and ever increasing in- 
lustrial injuries—must never forget that the intelligence 
vhich created mass production can make it safe. When 
vill it do so? 

The program proposed, “the strengthening of laws for- 
idding the employment of children in hazardous occupa- 
ions by more carefully defining the specific hazards,” (Italics 
urs) and supplemented: “Wherever hazardous conditions 
an be definitely described and are known to actually exist, 
hildren should be excluded from such employment.” 

Mr. Sargent is bolder—he says: 


1) We oppose legislation now defining or attempting in the 
future to define specific hazardous employments for any 
group of workers. 

2) We believe that some proper state authority should have 
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the power after hearing evidence to define and revise lists 
of dangerous occupations for employed children, and to 
make exceptions thereto when it appears that adequate 
protective safeguards have been installed... . 


The intent is to remove legislative action, and leave ex- 
clusively to an administrative body—which can be swayed— 
the control of safeguards. Mr. Sargent’s proposal “‘to make 
exceptions to” the rulings as soon as “it appears” that 
“safeguards have been installed’? would make non-enforcible 
any prohibition. A machine may be safeguarded in one 
plant and unguarded in the next. 


Mr. Sargent discusses confusingly the statistical relation 
of injured minors to the rates for adults. But assumptions, 
deductions, averages, percentages, and the whole propaganda 
which they serve, fail to answer the insistent questions: In 
which industries are youth receiving permanent disabilities ? 
How many in each industry? What compensation do they 
get when crippled? And what do their parents receive 
when sons and daughters are killed ? 


HE spread of compensation laws, though slow and in- 

complete brings, every year, light upon this skeleton in 
industry’s closet. Meanwhile, it is no solace to a mother 
bereaved and impoverished by loss of the life and earnings 
of an adolescent, to know that other mothers are grieving 
over the destruction, or impairment, of older boys and girls 
or of husbands and fathers. The statistical relation of 
injured minors to injured adults is beside the question under 
consideration. It is boys and girls and not percentages that 
are maimed. As a basis for intelligent action, what this 
country needs to know for every state, through annual con- 
crete, specific, official statements, is how many young people 
die in industry each year, how many are dismembered but 
live on, are mutilated, or blinded, or poisoned. 


The significance of Mr. Sargent’s analysis, as of the 
earlier program, is the light that both shed upon the de- 
termination of the Manufacturers’ Association. This Mr. 
Sargent reveals in his opening paragraphs. We quote: 
“Employers must ultimately accept the oncoming generation 
into the ranks of industrial workers. We must mold them 
to carry on the work of a new generation facing new in- 
dustrial problems.” (Italics ours.) In conjunction with the 
committee’s reiterated concern for the “‘cruelty” of keeping 
children in the public schools until they have completed the 
eighth grade, this statement becomes grotesque. 


OR forty years the people of this nation have seen with 

increasing clearness the educational worthlessness of the 
dead-end occupations, and the inescapable harm wrought by 
stupefying repetitive motions, which are all industry offers 
boys and girls 14 and 15 years old. The National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers view elementary education pri- 
marily as training for industry at these levels. The sixth 
grade and fourteenth birthday are reafirmed as their 
standard. They are deeply concerned over the increasing 
cost of public education, direct attention to its failures, 
and express their determination to occupy themselves there- 
with. They reserve the right to issue other programs either 
higher or lower. (Italics ours.) 

Opponents of the program recognize the shortcomings of 
our present public schools, and rejoice over the constant 
development of new successes in adapting them to meet the 
needs of life as well as lahar. 


Young Labor Speaks Up 


By HELEN G. NORTON 


GE, and even that comfortable stage known as 
Maturity—when the well-set-up person defi- 
nitely becomes a stylish stout, mentally and 
physically—had a hard time at the Labor Youth 
Conference conducted in New York City by 

Brookwood Labor College on May 5-6. 

Youth was there—blatant, defiant, cock-sure youth, far 
outnumbering and out-talking Maturity and Age. Youth 
knew it was getting a raw deal in the labor movement, 
and rose to inquire in shrill tones why it should go on sub- 
mitting to being ignored or penalized for being young. 

Youth produced girls from a millinery workers’ local 
organization, who had only two days before seen their union 
dissolved by edict of the international union and jurisdiction 
given to a local union preeminently older and masculine. 

In two years, two pretty, up-and-coming girls had built 
up the dissolved local from 400 to 4,000 flappers—“chew- 
ing-gum kids, lip-stick kids,” as one of the organizers put it, 
herself a little red-headed miss, looking all of sixteen. The 
flappers had stuck by the union because they had learned 
what the union meant; they had won decreased hours and 
increased wages and standing agreements from the bosses. 
And then came the old leadership which had persistently 
ignored the young girls in the trade, and said, “We will 
look after your interests. It isn’t becoming for young girls 
to be fighting with employers and holding mass meetings.” 

Came also members of a white-collar organization who 
had been expelled for wanting to wage an active unionizing 
campaign among the employes of certain big New York 
business houses. ‘They “cast nasturtiums” at the union’s 
organizer, a white-haired old man, and suggested that the 
union would be better off if he were pensioned. They were 
direct actionists, too. The union expelled them; very well, 
they would form a union of their own. 

This characteristic of direct action and cheerful disregard 
of precedent is perhaps one reason why the well-established 
unions, intent upon preserving hard-won benefits for their 
members, have neither welcomed the young workers clamor- 
ing at their gates for admission, nor gone out beyond those 
gates to beckon in the even larger.number who do not care 
enough about getting in to set up a clamor. 

Nevertheless, the organized-labor movement has dealt 
shabbily with the young workers, to put it mildly. There 
are more than 11,000,000 workers under 24 years of age. 
Only 6 or 8 per cent of these are in trade unions. “A 
union meeting looks like an old settlers’ reunion,” as one 
of the delegates put it. 

Long hours, low wages and poor working conditions char- 
acterize the occupations of the young. They predominate 
in the white-collar groups and in the basic industries which 
are largely untouched by trade unionism today. Even in 
industries that are fairly well organized, such as the build- 
ing trades, discrimination tends to keep the young workers 
out. They must serve long apprenticeships at low wages 
and pay extravagant union dues without voice in union con- 
trol or even the privilege of attending meetings. (An elec- 
trician’s apprentice getting $13.75 a week pays $12 a month 
dues during his first year and proportionately more later, 
including a $250 initiation fee.) These penalties are sim- 
ply in line with the policy of the unions to limit the number 
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of skilled men in the trade and not because the unions ha’ 
young men per se, but they do work hardship and o: 
little inducement to the young worker. 

“Youth is hard to organize,” complained Maturity. 

“Sure Youth is hard to organize,” said its representati 
“Particularly if your organizer is an old fogey who weigh 
two hundred and seventy-five pounds and belonged to 
Knights of Labor. D’you think young flappers are goin 
to be interested in him? Let us show you the way to do it! 
We give ’em dancing and basketball and hikes. We ge 
flappers to organize flappers and cake eaters to organiz 
cake eaters. But take it from us, flapping and cake eating 
aren’t the only things young workers are interested in. Wi 
teach ’em what trade unionism means. We show ’em wha: 
a rotten deal they get from the employer. And we can ge 
em out on strike, too. They'll go on the picket line wh 
it means jail. They don’t just pass resolutions about di 
regarding injunctions. They go out and disregard the 

“Another thing—how can you expect young workers 
join the union when a lot of them work where there’s 
union built to fit them? Young workers aren’t journeyma 
mechanics or journeyman tailors. They turn bolts ane 
punch holes and run machines that they can master in o: 
day. Craft unionism won't fit them at all. Make the im 
dustry or the plant the basis of organization, quit quarreling 
over jurisdictional rights, and we "ll show you whether young 
workers will join the union.’ - 


: 


WO resolutions were adopted by the 70 delegates rep= 
resenting 28 union organizations. The first proposed: — 

1. The trade unions must fight for the interests of the 
young workers as regards wages, hours and sanitary conditio 

2. Initiation fees should be abolished, and dues lowered ‘a 
young workers. 

3. The unions should form special committees, consisting of 
the younger members, with power to organize the young work- 
ers and to develop special youth activities in the union. 

4. Youth organizers should be employed by the unions. — 

5. Regular meetings should be held of all the young mem- 
bers of the unions and special efforts made to get to these 
meetings those young workers not yet in the union. 

6. There should be no discrimination against young work- 
ers. ‘They should have full voice and vote in the union and 
participate in all its activities. i 

7. Trade-union journals should set aside a certain section 
to be devoted to the interests of the young workers in the in- 
dustry, this to be edited by one of the young members. | 

8. Additional labor youth conferences should be held. 

The second more drastic resolution proposed measures 
such as lowering the voting age to 18, abolition of labor 
for children under 15, state maintenance of working chil- 
dren, the six-hour day and five-day week for young work- 
ers, a $20 weekly wage as a minimum, abolition of night 
work under the age of 21 and of underground work under 
18, an effective system of compensation in the regulation of 
which young workers would participate, four weeks’ vaca- 
tion with pay each year, and unemployment relief for young 
workers amounting to not less than $2 a day. | 

This resolution drew dissenting votes from Maturity, 
who solemnly said that it couldn’t be done. “Not next 
year, maybe,” Youth conceded, “but just wait!” 
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By MARY L. 


INDOW dressing is an art for which the 
ordinary garden variety of social worker 
usually does not prepare herself; but given 
a show window on the main street, next to 
a school of eight hundred children, mostly 
talian parentage, and certainly the art must be acquired! 
Dur family welfare and health association moved from a 
e house on a hill to ground-floor offices in the Masonic 
aple, in the center of the village. Broad cement steps 
ding to a platform six feet wide, ran across the front of 
building and formed the approach to our office door as 
\l as to a good-sized show window. The sun shone in all 
', there was constant passing on the street, and we felt 
e the window should be used for publicity in some way. 
We decided almost immediately to try health propaganda, 
1 started with the most attractive posters we could find. 
e made some to tell of our well-baby conferences, bought 
je from national health associations, and gratefully 
epted others from life-insurance and health-food com- 
vies. These featured the food value of a bottle of milk, 
dreadful results of the wrong kind of shoes, the need 
toxin-anti-toxin, and _ the 
s of cereals. They were all 
yd posters, with simple Eng- 
|, but certainly they did not 
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Window Dressing for Health 


GARDNER 


dressed it in a shirt and diaper, sat it on a rug in the center 
of the window, gave it a ball and blocks, and then put a 
card in the corner saying, ‘“Hot-weather styles for babies.” 
The reaction was immediate! Mothers left their baby 
carriages to see what kind of blocks the doll had and we 
sat behind the pongee curtains and listened to their com- 
ments. ‘You can buy a shirt like that for thirty-five cents.” 
“No you can’t, that’s all wool.” As we walked around the 
Italian neighborhood on hot mornings, little sisters pointed 
out their sleeping babies dressed “like your baby is fixed.” 

Since then we have kept on with a seasonal program, 
changing our displays about once a month. We have found 
two or three volunteers who are interested in helping, and 
our office secretary has developed unforeseen mechanical 
genius as well as an aptitude for dressing dolls. We 
borrow toys and dolls frequently, and have spent very 
little money. 

We used Brownies in the Fall, taking orange paper jack- 
lanterns for heads, and making brown jersey bodies with 
heavy wire in the arms and legs. On Hallowe’en, three of 
them looked over a beaver-board fence with a background 

of corn stalks and oak leaves. 

Rh > ay One had a milk cup—and the 
vk: command “Drink milk”; the 
next a carrot, with “Eat vege- 


ract attention. The school es : eailra wes t Ad tables” ; and the third an apple, 
Idren spelled them out once, i Pe Biontt Si a and “Eat fruit”; while at one 
1 ran on. ‘The mothers ves See hens side a large card bore the awful 
sing by, who could not read “sf warning, “The gobelins ’ll get 


glish, didn’t even bother to 
k up. 
ne day, as we listened to the 
vic doctor describing the best 
y to dress a baby in hot 
ather, a bright idea struck us, 
1 we immediately started on 
kind of window publicity 
t has really been effective. 
e know it has, for we have 
n toddlers drag their parents 
m the sidewalk to get a 
ser look, have watched fathers 
ng their friends as well as 
ir children to discuss the 
bits, have trembled for the 
te glass when an onrush of 


ool children found a new ee { 
play, and have besides, drawn TT 
ch newspaper comment. nee Sy 
To return to our first success: dati Fe 


e took a big baby-doll, used 
nursing demonstrations, Courtesy the Eastchester Neighborhood 


oe 4 
°4 its 
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you, if you don’t watch out!” 


Another time two of the 
Brownies sat on a bench, each 


Gee Fe with a paper handkerchief. This 
co ea borrowed couplet was displayed : 
“Cover up each cough and 
sneeze! If you don’t you'll 


~~ spread disease.” 

A carefully set Thanksgiving 
table where dolls were eating a 
meal suitable for their years, 
brought one child in to say, 
“My teacher says napkins in 
necks isn’t manners. She says 
please put them in laps.’ What 
could we do but comply? 

A spring display came near to 
being a failure. Bulbs planted 
in a window box were presented 
by a neighbor, and we featured 
them with three cunning doll- 
babies in pink rompers, and the 
legend—“Sunshine makes plants 
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and babies grow.” But alas, though eagerly watched by all 
our neighbors, there seemed no sign of buds or flowers 
among the leaves which shot up, so late one night we 
telephoned a florist who replaced our plants with hyacinths 
in bud. When we later had comments on our success with 
flowers, we were obliged to admit that our only skill lay 
in wresting victory from defeat. 

All kinds of special occasions have been featured, from 
Clean-up Week to Fourth of July. Safety Week’s exhibit 
was loaned us by the hardware store, which let us have a 
large toy fire-engine and auto truck, making a dangerous- 
looking street. Three dolls stood timidly waiting to get 
across, while a sign in front said—‘‘Be careful.” <A serious 
accident, occurring just at the time this was put up, made 
the exhibit an occasion for many moral lectures delivered 
by anxious parents. 

‘Better than any poster telling of our clinics, was a 
display showing a life-like baby doll being weighed on 
swinging scales. A big-sister doll stood beside her, 
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and a card bore the words, “Is your baby gainin 
The time however when the window becomes a ce 
for real neighborhood joy and reverent feeling is at Chr 
mas when some special gifts have made it possible to gat 
together the little plaster figures for a real Ital 
“precepio.” Before a background of evergreen branches 
snow-capped hills, stands a little stable where the Chi: 
Child is worshipped. A procession of Italian village pe 
comes along the pathway, each bearing homely gifts fry 
their farm to lay with those of the magi, at the mang 
A little light burns all night during those weeks, ‘luring 
the sweet face of the Madonna, and as our friends come © 
to the steps to see the. details of the familiar scene, we knu 
how near we have come to their hearts through our windoy 
We just happened without special planning, on this mez 
of community education. If fortune should ever lead us 
other offices above the first floor, we should still try to re 
or borrow that important aid to  publicity—a ste 
window. a 
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See a Movie and Live Longer 


By KATHLEEN CROWLEY 


FTER two years of searching, and a friendly but 
none the less thorough study, I discovered how 
- to make the movies work for me. This was 
not done by staying away from the movies, 
nor by standing on the side-lines making faces 
or hurling verbal brickbats at them. 

A genuine fondness for the motion picture as well as a 
long-standing membership in the National Board of Review, 
an acquaintance with some of the producers in New York 
City, and first-hand information of the way motion pictures 
are made, gave me a working knowledge of the great good 
the motion pictures can do as well as an amused and some- 
times angry notion of the silly things they do accomplish. 
Therefore, when Columbia University sent me to Water- 
bury to organize and direct the community work of the 
Waterbury Girls’ Club I began to plan how and where the 
motion picture would fit best into our program. 

My first step was to meet the managers of our local 
theaters and have them know that sometime every week they 
would find me an interested spectator in their theaters. At 
first they were suspicious, and rightly so. Sooner or later 
every motion-picture manager is forced to meet members 
of some local uplift society who do not have the slightest 
idea of the difficulties which beset him, nor any constructive 
plans which they and he might work out together, yet do 
not hesitate to criticize the theater and its programs. Last 
of all do these amiable ladies have any notion of taking 
time to study the motion picture. All they are sure of is 
that they are dissatisfied. So are we all, more or less. At 


the same time, why criticize when we can offer unde: 
standing and help? As nearly as I can gather, the motio 
picture in relation to the general public is in the positio 
of a girl waiting to be kissed and coming nearer to it the 
ever before. The trouble seems to be that there is n 
psychological equivalent of the mistletoe. 

Any recreation system which fails to use motion picture 
somewhere in its program, is neglecting one of the be 
tools in its trade. Here in Waterbury our communit 
recreation program is similar to that in the greater numbe 
of the well-regulated up-to-date city-wide systems. I 
studying the children who come daily knocking at our door 
it was evident that health education needed much mot 
emphasis. Decayed teeth, defects of vision, malnourishmer 
and other defects largely preventable are very apparent t 
the trained observer. The schools and health departmer 
are doing their part to remedy these defects, but our jo 
was not only to reach the youngsters but the grown-uy 
as well. 

In the “Brass City,” as in most industrial centers, ther 
is a large foreign population whose customs and backgroun 
differ greatly from ours. The majority of these people ar 
anxious and willing to learn, but crowded living condition: 
poverty and ignorance keep them from taking advantage c 
our community life. And to reach these people, as well z 
thousands of others, we drew upon the “lure of the movies. 

The first bit of cooperation we received from the motior 
picture managers was when all agreed—managers of sma! 
neighborhood houses and of the large downtown theaters a 


1—to run one health film for us each week. At first they 
sented because of their wish to help in the community 
gram of the Waterbury Girls’ Club, but they soon found 
it the health picture was good for business. 

Last August we had our first child-health motion-picture 
formance, and all of the mothers in Waterbury were 
ited. No admission fee was charged. We took over one 
the neighborhood theaters, for the morning and five 
idred foreign-born mothers came to enjoy, to learn and 
do. The pictures shown covered prenatal care, care of 
baby, care of the preschool child, nutrition and care of 
teeth. So that the program would not be too onesided, 
used one feature film, Nanook of the North, and an 
r Gang comedy. 

The cost of procuring these child-health films and of 
ancing the child-health motion-picture performance was 
din money contributed by the Girls’ Club and the Lions’ 
b of Waterbury. The theater charged only a nominal 
to cover the operator’s time, lights and so forth. In 
ition to this, the pastors of two churches, whose member- 
is largely foreign-born, announced the program and 
ed the women of their congregations to attend. The 
Ith officer, visiting nurses, health-department nursing 
ff, school nurses and agents of the Metropolitan Life 
urance Company cooperated in the distribution of free 
ets. The newspapers gave excellent publicity. 

“he use of the health motion picture has brought about 
most complete example of cooperation of all agencies in 
ommunity to put over a health program. When I arrive 
the theaters now with my films, the managers’ first 
stion is not, “What is it?” but, “When do you wish to 
ve it run?” ‘Teachers in the public schools say that it is 
lping them in their work. The president of one of our 


‘al concerns, the largest of its kind in the world, asked us: 


send them an advance copy of all of our programs in 
der to advertise them in the shops. The three large brass 
mpanies place announcement posters on the gates through 
lich their employes enter and leave the factories. Physi- 
ms, health and social workers, club women, nurses and 
ler community workers have been outspoken in their 
preciation of the value of showing such pictures. So many 
juests were received for a repetition of the films used on 
ild-health day that two theaters are to be taken over on 
nday afternoons this month in different sections of the 
y, and pastors and service clubs are going to urge every 
e to attend them. 

‘The films are chosen from compilations such as that pre- 
red by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. State 
partments of education also have long lists of films which 
iy be obtained, some gratis, others for a nominal fee. We 
not show any film without first seeing it. Night after 
~ht the operators of many of the theaters remain, after 
> 10:30 performance is over and the audience on the way 
me, to run off the health films. From these men who 
ve this extra time so cheerfully after their long day, as 
‘Il as from the managers, I have received many valuable 
7gestions. 

The fun of planning for the showing of the health films 
d for the child-health motion-picture program has been 
ne. In carrying out the work, I learned again and again 
w anxious and willing the average motion-picture manager 
to help, and how pleased he is when he finds that his 
“ater can contribute something of value to the community 
which he is a part. I discovered, too, that the producing 
ents can forget fixed charges for films when they are 
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convinced that the organization calling upon them for their 
cooperation is planning something worthwhile. In short, 
here in Waterbury the movies and the professions primarily 
interested in community welfare have become partners. 


AN impressive list of national, state and local health magazines, 
each accompanied by details as to scope, price, and address, 
may be had for the asking of National Health Library, 370 
Seventh Avenue, New York City. The library, which is 
operated by the group of national health agencies cooperating 
in the National Health Council, has also for free distribution 
a bibliography on sex education, arranged for parents, children 
and “engaged and married people.” 


THE RUNABOUT CHILD in Kansas City stands an un- 
usually good chance of entering school with sound physical and 
mental health, due to the efficient oversight of the Children’s 
Bureau, a private social agency of which Rosamond Losh is 
executive secretary. Regardless of the financial and social 
status of their parents, 85 per cent of all babies born in Kansas 
City receive a yearly health examination in the bureau’s well- 
baby clinics, a complete record of the six annual examinations, 
together with details of follow-up work by family physician or 
public-health clinic, being transferred to the school at the time 
of the child’s entrance. 

The Bureau of Vital Statistics furnishes the names of all 
new babies. A volunteer visitor who has received a definite 
course of training under the Children’s Bureau calls upon the 
mother—whether she be doctor’s wife or laborer’s wife—and 
explains the services of the well-baby clinics, which are strictly 
separate from clinics doing corrective work. Four specialists 
take part in every health examination: the pediatrician, who 
takes the physical findings and gives recommendations for 
positive health to each individual mother; the psychiatrist, who 
explains how to correct behavior problems if they are already 
present or how to prevent their formation; the dentist, who 
looks after the teeth and advises on their care; and the dietitian, 
who goes into detail regarding not only what foods are desirable 
but how to cultivate the child’s appetite for them. 


THE ENORMOUS amount and cost of respiratory illnesses 
is emphasized anew in a recent report of the federal Public 
Health Service on studies in a number of industrial plants. 
During ten years, the employes of the Edison Illuminating 
Company of Boston, Massachusetts, for example, showed more 
absences and almost as much lost time due to respiratory dis- 
eases as to all other ailments combined, averaging for men a 
loss of 3.23 days and for women a loss of 5.5 days per year. 
Common colds were the most frequent offenders, followed in 
order by diseases of the pharynx and tonsils, influenza and 
grippe, bronchitis and the others. Wide differences in the fre- 
quency of respiratory illness were apparent in the experience 
of 26 industrial sick benefit associations which reported their 
claims to the Public Health Service through the three years 
ending December, 1926: The highest rate was 5 times as great 
as the lowest—85 cases per 1,000 employes as compared to 17 
per 1,000. The Public Health Service points out that similar 
differences, difficult to explain, occur in the death-rates as well 
as the sickness rates of various communities. During the 11 
years ending December 31, 1920, for example, the death-rate 
from pneumonia in Akron, Ohio, was 138 per 100,000 of popu- 
lation, while during the same period in Youngstown, Ohio, 53 
miles away, it was 268, and in East Youngstown it was 484. 
Such differences point to the need of further studies, which, in 
the case of pneumonia, are already under way. 
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A Class Set Free 


By CONSTANTINE PANUNZIO 


STUDENT who was cruising among the South 

Sea Islands last summer sent out a radiogram, 

which read in part: “Is there any news from 

the Social Progress Group?” ‘This student had 

completed his junior year in Whittier College. 

During his first two years, according to his own confession 

and the admission of his teachers, he had accomplished 

nothing. But now, though he was some five thousand miles 

from home, though college was not in session and no one 

was urging academic considerations upon him, his mind 

Was on a piece of school work. Something had happened 

to alter his attitude. His interest had been seized and held. 
What had caused the change? 

Toward the end of the first semester last year, our 
sociology class showed dissatisfaction with the text book, 
quizzes, examinations, term papers and all that goes with 
ordinary class-room instruction. oo much of our energy 
Was going into fountain pens, pencils, note books, tests, 
grades, and too little into creative thought and discussion. 
The usual seminar method had proved no better. We 
simply made researches, committed them to paper, delivered 
them to the class—and that was the end. 

I conferred with several of the better students. They 
admitted that they felt a lack somewhere, but could suggest 
no remedy. I had a conference with the dean; then I wrote 
to three well-known educators. Their substantially uniform 
answer was: “Set your students free.” 

“But how?” I asked in a second letter. 

“Set them free,”’ was the substance of the second reply. 

We decided to try it. The loss would be almost 
negligible, and there might be a real gain. Our dean approved. 

At the beginning of the new 
semester, we invited ten promis- 
ing students (two seniors, six 
juniors, one sophomore and one 
special, half of whom were girls 
and half boys) to enter upon our 
venture, a voyage of discovery. “eee 
We have ees called it “an Whittier College, 
experiment.” Whatever else was 
or was not clear at this stage, 
one thing was certain: We 
Were not testing a preconceived 
method, trying to discover for- 
mulae which might be applied to 
future generations of students. I 
was interested only in affording 
my students an opportunity to 
find themselves, to lead them- 
selves out (e-ducare), to study, 
read, think, discuss some subject 
of their own choice. 


A Voyage of Discovery 


Survey readers are already familiar, 
with the adventures going forward at 
where teachers, stu- 
dents and administrators are cooperating vy. 
in an experimental attempt to apply the 
principles and the methods of the “new” 
education to college conditions. 
The Survey, April 15, 1926, page 89; 
June 1, 1927, page 277.) Here the head 
of the department of sociology describes 
in terms of new freedom and creative 
satisfaction, a project in social explora- 
tion, planned and carried forward by 
one of his classes, and its values for both 

teachers and students. 
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My thought was to organize a round table, in w 
we all were to be cooperators in a common enterp) 
working spontaneously, as the spirit moved, choo: 
our own field for study, creating an atmophere of i! 
dom in regard to reading, method of work, attenday 
But I did not view it in the creative sense in whic 
developed subsequently; and that in itself was | 
creation. é 

I took particular pains to explain that, so far as i 
group was concerned, I was no longer a professor. I we 
be a partner in an adventure in learning. From this day 
we would be fellow students. 

We emphasized the contributive aspect of our ofl 
Whatever we undertook to study together would be not! 
the enjoyment or profit of each participant only; rath 
each would have an opportunity to contribute his thov. 
and study to the whole group. 

Some were skeptical at first; they could scarcely bel 
what was said. No assignments, term papers, quiz) 
examinations? No drawn-out lectures, note taking, me, 


‘rizing? How could that be? They exchanged question 


glances as if to say: “He’s got something that he want}. 
put over on us, you just see!’ In about four weeks, hi 
ever, they began to take me at my word. Gradually - 
freed ourselves from the teacher-pupil conflict-complex A 
set ourselves on the road to acne st thinking — ; 
liberated discussion. 

We decided to undertake a Sechie of the theoryill | 
practice of social progress.) We began by tentativ, 
charting our own course, and after two weeks’ Wi, 
we had built up an outline, of which these are , 
major headings: , 

I. The concept and criteria 

social progress 
II. The major goals of 30%, 
progress 
. The methods by which th 
goals may be attained ; 
. The agencies of social pro; 
Forces making for or si 
ing social progress 


' 
Criteria reconsidered ; 


VI. 

Presently we began to feel , 
need for something different - 
the way of time and place , 
meeting. We were gathering), 
the hour assigned for Sociol, 
II: three times a week for fil} 
minute periods. The place 1, 


(See 


the usual high-walled, bla. 
boarded, stiff-seated, uninvit. 
class room. 


‘ 
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“We just get well started,” some one remarked, “when 
se bell rings.” 

| We discussed the matter, conferred with the dean, and 
 mid-semester we were meeting at my home, once a week, 
sr three consecutive hours. The informality of our modest 
yartment, the grouping of chairs and footstools in a circle, 
\e coming together in a spirit of comradeship in work, the 
bsence of the strident bell—all made a great difference, 
ave us a tempo of freshness, spontaneity, and vitalizing 
‘llowship. 

As time went on we realized that even these three hours 
ere insufficient. “Toward the end of the semester, there- 
re, we began to extend the periods whenever it was feasible. 
Jn more than one occasion, those of us who could (nearly 
e entire group) worked together well toward midnight. 
till later we even met now and then for breakfast, usually 
a Saturday when we do not have classes at our college. 
n these occasions we stayed whole mornings, some of us 
maining for an impromptu luncheon and the afternoon. 
And, if I may get ahead of the story a bit, several of us 
et after the semester had closed and worked on a synthesis, 
diting our findings and preparing our outline for the 
printer. Five of us also met twice during the summer 
acation. 

| The method we followed was a spontaneous growth, a 
ireative development in itself. After making the outline in 
he manner indicated, we proceeded to develop it unitedly. 
instead of assigning given subdivisions to individuals, all of 
ss turned our thought upon the same division and searched 
jor material dealing with it. By this method, not only were 
we able to bring together a variety of facts and ideas from 
feveral authorities but also, when we met, we all could 
liscuss the points under consideration. 


HIS might be called the analysis stage of our work. As 
| |. time passed we felt that we should in some way record 
pur findings. At first one of our number was assigned to make 
kind of secretarial report of our group discussion. In 
addition each person brought his findings in the form of 
brief paper, quotation, graph or what not. Since each 
as choosing his own reading matter and since our library 
is comparatively small, we avoided duplication and at the 
same time collected a rich variety of material. This was 
deposited in a common fund and held for development. 
It should be added that the very temper of our group 
ort encouraged each to do his own thinking, to test what- 
ver he read by his own thought and experience, limited 
veh they might be. Moreover, the spirit of utmost free- 
om prevailed. If a member had found something of value 
during the preceding week, had thought out some new point, 
had some quotation or summary to place in the common 
fund, well and good. If not, well and good. With no 
feeling of having “flunked,” and with no occasion for de- 
ception, he simply stated that he had nothing to give. 

The group, however, created for itself a sense of obliga- 
tion. Each was most at home when he had something defi- 
nite to contribute. And though some worked harder and 
more consistently than others, still we all, I am certain, did 
more work on this group effort than we would have done in 
connection with any two ordinary courses. 

Toward the end of the semester the process of synthesis 
took place more or less naturally. We gathered the papers 
according to divisions and subdivisions. Each member took 
One set and made a summary. Then we exchanged sum- 
Maries, discussed each, ironed out the differences, polished 
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the wording, edited here and smoothed there. By commence- 
ment time, we had an outline which summed up our thought 
and factual data. This we had printed at our own expense 
and each member received a copy. In this manner each 
person had a resumé of the work of all and possessed some- 
thing he himself had helped to build. The outline was 
somewhat elementary and imperfect, but it was our own 
creation. In the making of it we had given and received, 
we felt, more than would have been possible in any other 
way. 


T must not be inferred that we encountered no difficulties. 
The principal one came quite early. There were times 

when we all were bewildered. As a group of sailors on 
an uncharted sea, we seemed bound for nowhere. Particu- 
larly as we made necessary side excursions, we tended to 
enter into shallow waters. But we were not disposed to 
inhibit in the least; and we usually moved on until the 
group as a whole realized that we had gone off the course 
and needed to return. We usually did return without too 
great a loss of time and effort, though once in a while a 
little tactful steering was necessary. In any event, com- 
parative freedom of movement produced more satisfactory 
results than if we had created an atmosphere of compulsion 
or dependence upon a central guide. 

Another difficulty arose because this work took much more 
time than the ordinary three-hour course. Some of us were 
obliged to neglect other courses. This giving of more time 
and work was the natural outcome of genuine interest. If 
our whole educational scheme were put on a creative plane, 
a normal balance of subjects and time would naturally fol- 
low. 

Still another problem came out of the fact that we were 
working in a collegiate world where so many minutes make 
an hour, so many hours make a semester unit, so many 
semester units make a course. And there are reports and 
marks. So we had to take care of these. But how can one 
measure in terms of marks the values of an undertaking on 
which we had worked together in a real spirit of comrade- 
ship? We tried it, and it almost disrupted the group spirit. 
It was suggested that each one hand to me a set of grades 
for the group, including one for himself. Some of the mem- 
bers demurred quietly; other rebelled at the thought of 
grading their fellows, to say nothing of themselves. 

“T submit the following marks under serious protest!” 
wrote one member with an exclamation point which looked 
like a dagger. 

The storm blew over, however, and the marks came in. 
I averaged them. Then independently I graded the work 
of each, in so far as it was possible, according to interest, 
regularity and punctuality in attendance, participation in 
discussion, amount and quality of contributions, work on 
the synthesis, and general progress. When I compared my 
grades with a mean of the reports given by the other mem- 
bers, I had to modify only two of the ten grades. 


T is somewhat difficult objectively to measure the actual 

results produced from such an effort. What I have already 
described throws some light on the matter. In addition— 
all the members showed an interest in this course they had 
not shown in study before. Besides the group work, the 
interest was manifested also by the fact that we often talked 
about our undertaking when we met on the street or the 
campus. More than once I was stopped downtown to dis 
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cuss some point. Often I had to answer questions over the 
telephone. 

On an average, each read fourteen books for this group 
work—read them as a whole and thoroughly enough so that 
at the end of the semester he could specify their titles and 
authors, and discuss the contents intelligently. Altogether 
the group handed in about four hundred pages of abstracts, 
resumés, and papers in which they presented their findings 
and expressed their own thoughts on social progress. 

The outline we made we are using this year with a 
class of sixty-five students, in the hope of engendering a 
creative atmosphere in a larger group. 

Ultimate and hidden values we cannot measure. How- 
ever, each member appears to have gained a new range of 
thought and understanding. Some frankly confessed it. 
Parents also perceived it. One mother telephoned to say 
that never before had her son been so interested in his stu- 
dies. Two fathers stated that something vital had happened 
to their sons. The students who remain in college from 
that group joined a similar group this year which has been 
studying contemporary American civilization. 

A student wrote: “One thing that we all felt greatly 
was the inspiration we derived from our group work and 
discussion as against individual reading. Also, we were sur- 
prised at how little you talked, or rather, how Jittle it was 
necessary for you to talk.” 

A member who is now attending the University of Mis- 
souri, writes: “I think that I really found myself. Up 
until then I had never accomplished anything and had little 
confidence in myself. I cannot account for this change 
accurately but I do know that the contact with such free 
and open minds which I had last year was of great impor- 
tance.... If you have any ‘progress’ material or anything 
pertaining to Whittier’s unique plan of learning, please drop 
me a word about it.” 


THAT parental education has become increasingly important 
in the training of teachers is shown by the fact that Teachers’ 
College of Columbia University has just appointed Mrs. 
Sidonie Matsner Gruenberg, director of the Child Study Asso- 
ciation of America, as Consultant in Parental Education, Insti- 
tute of Child Welfare Research, for the term beginning 
September, 1928. 


IN COOPERATION with Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, the Child Study Association of America will hold 
a two-day conference on parental education and the public 
schools at Teachers’ College on July 16 and 17. “This con- 
ference is planned to bring to the attention of school adminis- 
trators, superintendents, principals and others the present 
status of parental education, and the purposes, aims and possi- 
bilities of parental education in connection with the public- 
school system, both for parents and the public schools them- 
selves.” The program will include addresses by leaders in 
both the parental-education and the public-school fields, and 
numerous opportunities for general and for round-table dis- 
cussion. 


FROM DENMARK TO PORTUGAL, and from Old 
Testament Hebrew to international relations, the courses avail- 
able for students on a travel vacation are outlined in a most 
useful pamphlet, Holiday Courses in Europe, 1928, just issued 
by the League of Nations Institute of Intellectual Coopera- 
tion. (American publisher, The World Peace Foundation, 
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Boston; price, 25 cents.) Here are listed, for eleven Eur ‘ 
countries, the place where summer courses are ere 
organizing body, the date, the subjects of instruction, fe 
certificates and diplomas awarded, facilities for traveling i 
residence, the address to which prospective students sho) 
apply for data or for registration, and brief “additional inf) 
mation,” covering climate, research opportunities, and so | 
The institute points out: “The increasingly numerous | 
courses for foreign students organized by different universit, 
provide an excellent opportunity of studying the languages e 
culture of foreign countries, for a relatively small period’ 
the country itself.” It is intended to issue a similar list” 
courses each year. 
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THE FAIRHOPE Summer School of Organic Education w 
be held from July 5 to August 15 at Tufts College, ne 
Boston, Massachusetts. The college plant, including ioe 
tories and library, has been put at the disposal of the scha 
which is open to fathers, mothers, teachers and social worke: 
with an experimental school for children. The program © 
cludes a lecture course on education and general methods - 
Marietta Johnson, director of The School of Organic a 
cation at Fairhope, Alabama, and by Charles Rabold, as 

ciate director, classes in arts and crafts, folk dancing, fo. 
singing, and nature study, and observation periods in t 
demonstration school. Further information may be obtain) 
from Susan H. Gilman, 159 East 33 Street, New York. 
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SCHOOL TUNNELS, as a solution for the problem 
traffic safety near elementary-school buildings in large citiv. 
have been thoroughly tried and found efficacious in Los Angelé 
according to a recent report of E. B. Lefferts, manager of ft) 
public-safety department of the Automobile Club of Southe: 
California. The first tunnel, from a school yard to the op 
site side of the street, was opened in 1924. Since that tin 
there have been no accidents to school children at that corne 
while children had previously been injured there, in spite 7 
the fact that officers had been detailed to that point. In 19 

a bond issue of $350,000 for the construction of school tunné 
was voted. To date, 41 tunnels have been completed and a 
in constant use. ‘Their length varies from 100 to 300 fee 
and their average cost is a little over $8,000. 3 


AS PART of its campaign for an increased endowment, a 
University has issued a history of its work for the high 
education of Negroes. This brochure, Adventures in Leade 
ship, is not only the story of Fisk, but 
summary of the educational progress of tl 
race during the last half-century. Fis 
University offers “besides the regular cu 
tural subjects given in any liberal arts co 
lege, courses in business and commer 
teacher training, music, research in raci 
problems, practical work in religion 
social service. Fisk produces leaders for th 
Negro race.” The report on its alumi) 
shows, among the women, 211 teachers, 178 housewives, 3 
social workers, 11 administrators, 12 postgraduate students an 
3 concert pianists; among the men, 114 educators (93 teacher 
11 highschool principals, 6 college professors, 1 college dear 
1 college president), 77 physicians, 36 business men, 30 mir 
isters, 22 lawyers, 7 social-work executives, 4 religious-wor 
secretaries, 28 graduate students, 14 clerical workers. Fis 
finds itself handicapped at present for lack of adequate librar 
and laboratory space and equipment, dormitory furnishing 
and practice instruments in the music department. All cont 
butions made to the endowment fund in the next month wi. 
be matched by Julius Rosenwald of Chicago. 


Entrance to Fisk 
Memorial Chapel 
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The Routzahns Tell Everything 


By LEON WHIPPLE 


HE ROUTZAHNS” have been at the cross-roads 
of social-work publicity for over a decade. Their 
desks in the Department of Surveys and Exhibits 
of the Russell Sage Foundation have been the cen- 
ter of information and inspiration for publicity 
kers throughout the United States. “They run an in- 
nation bureau, an employment exchange, a museum of 
Jels and horrible examples, and a lighthouse of counsel 
guidance. The Committee on Publicity Methods in 
jal Work is largely the creation of their vision and energy. 
e elevation of social-work publicity to the dignity of Sec- 
XII of the National Conference of Social Work was 
fruit of their missionary zeal. The Bulletin of the com- 
tee has been the pipe-line to carry current news on the 
niques and problems of this field to solitary and puzzled 
rkers everywhere. These twain have conducted prize 
itests, staged plays (my own first appearance was under 
ir management!), invented clinics, presided at countless 
als, and even helped Bruno Lasker rearrange the chairs 
his circular sociables. Now with infinite pains and dis- 
mination, they have put into a book the ripe fruits of 
ir experience, study, and criticism.* Its monumental 
aracter was revealed at the trial of sob-stuff during the 
e Memphis conference when the witnesses were sworn 
this vade mecum! 
The format proves their skill, for it delights the eye and 
nd. The blue binding is a pleasant change from the ofh- 
il Sage green. The wealth of pictures both prove the 
\rals and adorn the tale. “These posters, type pages, car- 
ons, photographs, et cetera, are a visual education in visual 
ucation. This collection with the equally illuminating 
ct specimens of every kind, is the admirable result of years 
industry in “case work” on graphic and printed education. 
'e personally wish that the book’s charming proportions 
d not demanded such a long type-line. It hurts our astig- 
atism. 
We sum the contents for your guidance: I. Analysis of 
e Task, with four penetrant chapters on securing atten- 
n, interest, good will, and response. II. The Newspaper 
d Social Work as News. III. Printed Matter, covering 
ids, make-up, illustration, copy, and methods of distribu- 
mn. IV. Meetings, with the Planning and Art of Speak- 
z, WV. Special Occasions, such as drama forms, fairs and 
positions. VI. Campaigns, their elements and organiza- 
m. WII. Conclusion, a study of the planned publicity cam- 
ign, and the purposes and philosophy of social-work pub- 
ity. The whole is a practical compendium of the ways 
d means of publicity for social education. It covers media 
d techniques. The other two main divisions of the field, 
e message and the audience, are omitted. We regret that 
om was not found for a discussion of the message, but the 
thors have assumed that what social workers are trying 
teach the public is already clear-cut, valid, and authentic 


in the publicity director’s mind. More remains to be said 
on this point, for the nature of the message has a controlling 
influence on the methods of conveying it to people. 

This volume will prove invaluable to practitioners of pub- 
licity, particularly as a guide book of suggestions. The 
unique knowledge of the authors concerning everything that 
has ever been tried, has enabled them to list and appraise 
hundreds of “hunches.” The reader will find scores of 
hints that he may apply in practice. He will also find clear- 
cut warnings against devices that look good, but have been 
proven futile and even dangerous. The excellence of the 
advice is due to its origin in experience, not in theory. We 
wish the authors had sacrificed some of the formal dignity 
that is perhaps part of a Sage Foundation publication, to 
list their “Do’s” and “Don’t’s” with more vivid display and 
typography. The moral, however, is: Read the whole book, 
and do your own underscoring. 

There is a pleasing absence of the tenuous psychological 
speculations upon which some studies of public education 
depend. Plenty of reasons for doing things thus-and-so are 
given, but they are based on human life, not on metaphysics. 
At the same time there is a sharp avoidance of the “go- 
getter” methods of the commercial press agent, and adver- 
tiser. Emphasis on this divorce between mere salesmanship 
and social service cannot be too sharp or constant. 


FE liked so much in this book that we cannot pick the 

high spots. For instance there is the wise comparison of 
fear with pleasure as an incentive to action. ‘There is al- 
ways the danger that instead of arousing a sense of caution, 
which is desirable, one may cause morbid fears, not easily 
overcome.” ‘The point is timely, we think. Then take the 
brilliant list of sources of news in social-work organizations. 
Usually we are told to get good case stories, and cover meet- 
ings. Had you ever thought of using little personals from 
clubs and camps? or getting the human interest from surveys 
and research? or that your other publicity stunts—cam- 
paigns, exhibits, and printed matter—offer rich material for 
more news publicity? or that with good writing and the use 
of personality matter, the dull routine of administrative 
work can be made into news? Next, you may turn to the 
simple but full suggestions on type-face, pictures, paper, and 
lay-out for that folder or pamphlet that has been worrying 
you. And so on through the book—everything is there, for 
everything has been asked the authors sometime! Here is 
their final and definitive answer to their inquistors. Don’t 
write them a letter any more, buy their book! 

The power to change people’s minds is a trust, and the 
exercise of this power demands wisdom and truth-telling. 
Evart Routzahn and Mary Swain Routzahn, in this fruit 
of their everyday helpfulness, serve both wisdom and truth. 
* PUBLICITY FOR SOCIAL WORK, by Mary Swain Routsahn and 


Evart G. Routzahn. Russell Sage Foundation. 392 ROLE SSC, 3.00 
postpaid of The Survey. 4 ete 
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Over My Desk 


A Monthly Talk with Executives 
By ELWOOD STREET 


Director, Community Council of St. Louis 


It’s the Spirit That Counts 


“e HE miracle of spiritual democracy is this,” says Ross 

W. Sanderson, executive secretary of the Wichita 
Council of Churches, Wichita, Kansas, in the International 
Journal of Religious Education for March. “Elect a board 
by any fair and representative process, let its personnel be 
seemingly a mere happenstance, and with a spirit of give- 
and-take, a determination to make good-will the rule, and 
with reasonable trust of competent leadership in executive 
and clerical detail, the result will be almost uniformly good. 
This is the hope of progress. All the rest is merely the 
refinement of technique. Yet the rate of progress, or even 
its direction, depends on just these’ refinements. The 
mechanizations of modern community life are exceedingly 
complex. ‘They need constant and detailed adjustment. 
Only those who have endeavored to accomplish this purpose 
in our first crude, contemporary attempts can understand 
the difficulties and the satisfactions involved.” 


Don’t Promise Too Much 


Sound advice for executives is given in Printers’ Ink as 
follows: “Hold your post-mortems in advance. What you 
can’t do you can’t do. Promising something you know the 
house won’t back up just makes for trouble and losses later 
on. The trade asks for a lot of things it doesn’t expect to 
get. I know any number of dealers who say, in effect: 
“You can’t get pinched for asking.’ They don’t expect to 
get a tenth of the things they ask for. They don’t hold it 
against you if you tell them cold that it can’t be done. But 
if you do promise them something, they’re going to hold 
you to it. If you ever fall down on them, they’re off of you 
for life. So to keep your own reputation and keep yourself 
free from these ‘entangling alliances,’ the best thing to do 


is to talk right up and tell a man what you can’t do!” 


Shall We Use Window Envelopes? 


Why should not social agencies profit by the example of 
business firms which are using window envelopes for their 
correspondence? A window envelope quite obviously saves 
the cost of addressing. A “key” can be put on the letterhead 
of the organization to indicate where the address must be 
begun if it is to show through the window. ‘There seems 
no good reason why if window envelopes are used at all, 
open window envelopes should not be used instead of win- 
dow envelopes which have the window filled with glassene. 
The Community Fund of St. Louis recently got a price 
of $1.43 a thousand in hundred-thousand lots on glassene 
window envelopes, and $1.20 a thousand on open-window 
envelopes (without printing). Printing in one color adds 
20c additional per thousand; and 20c in addition to that 
for more than one color. This is a special envelope with 
the window placed to fit the bills (at no extra cost). 

The Community Fund found to its surprise, in a test 
some time ago, that window envelopes were more effective 


SSI bee 


than plain addressed envelopes in securing returns from 
Now on the advice of the Office Management Com 
the Community Fund is to use the open rather thar 
glassene window envelopes and is figuring on possible, 
of the window envelopes for correspondence as well aa | 
bills. Has any, reader of The Survey any experiene 
the advantages or disadvantages of window envelopey 
correspondence as well as for bills? 


A Useful Book ; 

A helpful book on administration is Managing the q 
More Effectively, published by the A. W. Shaw Comp 
It is given as a premium on subscriptions to The Magz 
of Business, formerly System, which should be read by & 
administrator because of its practical ideas; but I su 
that the publishers might be inveigled into selling a cop, 
the booklet on its own account. The address is Cass, 4 
and Erie Streets, Chicago. 


What Kind of Paper? 


When you publish a pamphlet—annual report, 7 
study, what not—don’t select the paper for it casually. 
kind of paper used has a direct» bearing on the numbe- 
people who will read. A glossy paper, for example, w 
is excellent for fine half-tones, is hard on the eyes om 
The S. D. Warren Co., of Boston, well-known paper r 
ers, have published a Hopenre giving excellent me | 
choosing paper for a particular booklet. If you are interes 
write them at 101 Milk St., Boston, Massachusetts, | 
ferring to The Survey and asking for their booklet, F- 
Piccee and Words Help to Determine What Papal 
Use in a Booklet. 


ts 


1 
Don’t Forget Your Caller “@ 

If you have ever had the painful experience of being © 
by your telephone operator, reception clerk or secretary | 
some one is in the office waiting to see you; but, because . 
were in conference with some one else, have forgotten i 
the person was waiting for you and have not even as 
him in afterwards, here is a suggestion for you. Write | 
person’s name on a slip of paper and put it in front of | 
on your desk where you cannot fail to see it, so that w 
your absorbing conference is over and you return to y) 
work, you will be immediately reminded of the presence! 
the expectant one. { 

: 
Reminders of Meetings 

Alfred F. Whitman, executive secretary of the Childre 
Aid Association of Boston, suggests the importance of 
minding committee members of their meetings by a pos 
card which is convenient to place in a conspicuous posi 
on one’s desk, the postcard to be received on the mort 
of the day of the meeting. 

James L. Fieser, vice-chairman of the American F 
Cross, on the other hand, says: “Before calling a meet 
we make sure that the chairman and any others who + 
essential can come. Ordinarily there is no follow-up * 
meetings of standing committees or the directors. Sor 
times we follow up notices of special meetings by telephe 
calls or have some sort of follow-up for persons who we 
absent from previous meetings. I can see no ee 
telephone calls or additional notices to those who are re 
attendants. It is a waste of time.” | 
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Op oS ER: 


of People 
and Things 


1929 Is the Big Year 


4E MEMPHIS CONFERENCE is now 
a memory—of old friendships revived 
new ones made, a week full of stimu- 
g ideas that will bear fruit during 
coming year. The story of the Na- 
al Conference of Social Work is told 
Viary Ross elsewhere in this issue. One 
he thrills of the week came when San 
neisco was chosen as the meeting place 
the 1929 conference. The California 
e Conference is the largest and prob- 
the best organized of all the state 
erences. Add to its 2,000 membership 
‘hundreds who trek down from Wash- 
on and Oregon plus 3,000 social 
mkers from east of the Rockies, and you 
e in prospect the largest national con- 
ince in history. Eastern social workers 
e already started travel funds so that 
ly can spend their vacations in the 
rkies, or Alaska, or Hawaii. Plans are 
ler way for special parties—more about 
it in the early fall. Start now to put 
Ide $5 a week for next summer’s vaca- 
h on the Pacific. 


Population Problems 


COFFING at theoretical discussions of 
| population problems, two conferences 
ve unwittingly given suggestive demon- 
jations. In publicity headquarters at the 
itional Conference of Social Work, was 
| exhibit showing a hospital maternity 
ard. At one side was the cut-out figure 
| a Red Cross nurse holding a baby in 
ir arms. Quite appropriate, but—in the 
Ispital bed lay the figure of a man. Has 
Ininism, indeed, come to this? 

At the conference of International In- 
tutes held in the Pocono Mountains, one 
ening was given over to a frolic. 
orkers of various nationalities appeared 
native costume. The scene was bucolic 
id a Pocono hen was borrowed to lend 
al color. She did. At the height of the 
ening, she laid an egg. Should she be 
tes to keep the egg? Had any case 
tk been done on the family? Was the 
*1 a Nordic? What was known of its 
ither? Was foster-home placement ad- 
sable? Here, at last, was a conference 
ced with its own case-work problem. 
Jhat would you have done? 


ield Training for HealthService 


HE East Harlem and Health Service, 
New York City, through the generosity 


f} the Milbank Memorial Fund, now 
fers educational experience and field 
aining to qualified nurses and other 


orkers in the health field. 

A full-time supervisor of student activi- 
es will direct the field work of the stu- 
ents in cooperation with the general 
ipervisors of the nursing staff and the 
ecial supervisors of nutrition work, 
ealth education, psychiatric social work, 
nd research and statistics. 


Applications for field training or ob- 
servation will be considered in the light of 
the candidate’s past experience and future 
plans. Teachers’ College will participate 
through the Departments of Nursing Edu- 
cation and Nutrition. 


College Students To Visit 
New York 


NES YORK CITY will again be the 
campus and sociological laboratory 
for twelve college juniors during the 
month of July, when they will attend 
Junior Month, run by the New York 
Charity Organization Society. All expenses 
of the students are met by a board mem- 
ber of the Charity Organization Society. 
During the month, under the direction of 
Clare M. Tousley, visits, lectures and 
field work are coordinated through round- 
table discussion. The main purpose of 
Junior Month is to give the undergraduate 
a panoramic view of modern social work 
so that she may interpret it to her college 
the next year. 

The delegates to Junior Month this year 
are from the following colleges: Barnard, 
Bryn Mawr, Connecticut, Elmira, Goucher, 
Mt. Holyoke, Radcliffe, Smith, Swarth- 
more, Vassar, Wellesley and Wells. 


New Wembridge Play 


Rees: of The Survey who joy in 
Mrs. Wembridge’s sketches of Ger- 
trude, and Gus and the Glukens family 
and the rest, and her occasional essays 
like The Girl Tribe in the May Survey 
Graphic, should not forget that the referee 
of the Cleveland Juvenile Court is also 
something of a playwright. Her one-act 
comedy, The First of May, was put on at 
the recent annual meeting of the Indian- 
apolis Community Fund; and in April, 
the Cleveland Tryout Players presented a 
new three-act play of hers, The New 
House. “It is strongly dramatic,” say the 
C. T. P., “is lightened by comedy and deals 
with a problem of vital interest to all 
social workers.” 


Winners at Memphis 


THE COMMITTEE ON PUBLICITY 
METHODS IN SOCIAL WORK made 
awards and honorable mention for un- 
usual achievement in publicity for social 
work in 15 classes. 


FOR NEWSPAPER PUBLICITY, the first 
prize went to George Hastings, State 
Charities Aid Association, New York, 
for the best news story; Mabel Travis 
Wood, Playground and Recreation 
Association of America, New York, 
for the best feature story; and Anna 
B. Beattie, Associated Charities, Cleve- 
land, for the best magazine article. 
The judges were: Louis R. Resnick, 
chairman; Neya R. Deardorff, Leon 
Whipple, and William Beazell. 
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AWARDS FOR LETTERS were given 
in five classes as follows: 

For the best letter appealing for sub- 
scriptions or  contributions—Harry 
Spofford Godfrey, New York Tuber- 
culosis and Health Association. 

For the best letter with an educational 
objective only—Pierce Atwater, Wich- 
ita, Kansas Community Chest. 

For the best letter appealing for pay- 
ments on subscriptions—John D. Kend- 
erdine, The Survey, New York, 

For the best letter thanking for sub- 
scriptions or payments—John F. Hall, 
Omaha Welfare Federation and Com- 
munity Chest. 

For the best letter inviting cooperation— 
T. J. Edmonds, Des Moines, Ia. 

The judges were: Charles C. Stillman, 
Victor S. Woodward, W. S. Reynolds. 

IN THE PRINTED MATTER GROUP, 
the first award for house organs or 
bulletins went to Bertrand Brown, 
Milbank Memorial Fund. 

For booklets, folders, leaflets for mail 
campaigns—Clare M. Tousley, Charity 
Organization Society, New York. 

For campaign booklets, folders and 
broadsides—Canton Welfare Federa- 
tion, Ohio. 

For annual reports—National Committee 
for the Prevention of Blindness. 

For booklets issued as part of year- 
round publicity program — Glenn 
Adams, Chicago, Y.M.C.A. 

For folders, leaflets used as enclosures 
with statements—Associated Jewish 
Charities of Baltimore. 

For printed novelties, Edwin C. Jones, 
United Charities of Chicago. 

The judges were: Gordon Damon, 
Chairman; Henry G. Stevens, Walter 
Davidson and H. P. Breitenbach. 


Elections at Memphis 
Nationay Conrerence or SocraL Worx: 


President—Porter R. Lee, New York 
Ist Vice-Pres.—C. C. Carstens, New York 
2nd Vice-Pres.—James L. Fieser, Washington 
3rd Vice-President—Mary Russell, Memphis 
Treasurer—C. M, Bookman, Cincinnati 
Cortera) Secretary—Howard R, Knight, Colum- 
s 
Executive Committee, 
pets C. Colcord, Minneapolis; 
eardorff, New York; William Hodson, 
New York; Joel C. Hunter, Chicago; Jesse 
F. Steiner, New Orleans 
Term, expiring 1930—Sophonisba P. Breckin- 
ridge, Chicago; Louise Cottrell, Iowa City; 
Eugene K. Jones, New York; Philip Kleia, 
New York; Gertrude Vaile, Ames, Iowa 
Term expiring 1931—Jane Addams, Chicago; 


1929— 
Neva R. 


term expiring 


Frank J. Bruno, St. Louis; Prentice J. 
Murphy, Philadelphia; Owen Pavcion: 
New York; Miriam. Van Waters, Los 


Angeles 
Division Chairmen: 


eT Children—H. Ida Curry, New York 
II Delinquents and Corrections—George 
Kirchwey, New York : 

III Health—Howard W. Green, Cleveland 

IV ahs Family Helen Hanchette, Cleve- 
an 

Vv Industrial and Economic Problems— 
John A. Lapp, Milwaukee 

VI Neighborhood and Community Life— 
Lea D. Taylor, Chicago 

VII Mental Hygiene—Dr. Frederick Allen, 
Philadelphia 

VIII Organization of Social 
land Haynes, Chicago 

IX Public Officials and Administration— 
Richard Conant, Boston 

x The Immigrant — Mrs. Edith T. 
Bremer, New York 

XI Professional Standards and Education 
—Jesse F. Steiner, New Orleans 

XII Educational Publicity—Evart G, Rout- 
zahn, New York 


(Continued on page 362) 
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The Happy Twins | 


HEALTH AND WEALTH, 


HE happy twins of vital statistics, health and 

wealth, not alone for their alliteration but from 

tradition and good philosophy make the best of 

book company and here we have a conjurer of 

calculations whose , gift at social interpretation 
quite parallels his statistical skill. 

Dr. Dublin, from his vantage point among millions of 
lives and billions of corporate assets, is a seer of visions and 
dreamer of dreams whom one rejoices to follow among the 
enticing plausibilities of ratios, percentages, and trends. 

This delightful book with its fifteen cameos of life- 
accounting, may well become a usual library volume, the 
text selected for a winter of club discussions, for a teachers’ 
course in applied sociology, for public-health and civics 
classes. 

The first six chapters deal with what may be called 
standard situations all most reliably and conservatively, 
frankly and conveniently stated. To technicians these might 
be thought repetitive or routine, but the twist to the story 
in each saves these essays from any such criticism. They 
will be brand-new and thought provocative to any one not 
in and of the brotherhood and sisterhood of preventive 
medicine. If a physician or public-health nurse could not 
pass an examination on these, they should make good their 
educational deficit at once. The Economics of World Health, 
really of the United States of America, the Cost of Medical 
Care, What It Costs to Neglect Our Children, Heart 
Disease, Tuberculosis, Cancer, leave us in entire agreement 
with the author that while “we are free with money as no 
other people, we are niggardly indeed with expenditures 
intended to conserve human life.” 

In chapter seven, devoted to the Problem of Old Age, we 
get the lesson of fewer children, a growing army of the 
aged which is already precipitating new crises, to test the 
sincerity of our growing social altruism. 

The Great American Family gives a stirring picture of 
growth, shift of residence, sequence of the racial composite, 


by Louis I. Dublin. 
Price $3.00 postpaid of The Survey. 


Harpers. 361 pp. 
the parellel drop, or almost so, of death- and birth-ra 
shrinkage in families, later marriage, more divorce, and 
through it an optimism-that only at the end seems to 
over in a sort of campaign pon of praise of “The 
development of our splendid natural resources” and the 
that “in a land like ours there should be no poverty and , 
attendant evils.” Has Dr. Dublin forgotten the tale 
lumber, coal, water power and oil, periodic unemploym 
the textile workers of Fall River, the miners of Pittston? 
Chapter nine, on the True Rate of Natural Increase, 
particularly good and leads quickly and logically to the ce 
clusion that only by improvements in preventive medici 
have we been able to show in the past decade a natu 
increase (i.e. otherwise than by immigration) in populat 
at our present rate of reproduction. Whoever thoug 
through before the effect on a nation of delaying the age” 
marriage, thus: ‘“Three years delay of marriage causes 
decrease of one child in the size of the average family’’? 
Chapters ten and eleven, on Birth Control and the E 
cation of Women, are in the same line of argument af 
may well be read by promoters of socio-medical fads. The 
are sound and effective pleas for sense as well as sentim 
fact in addition to fancy in matters of contraception ai 
coeducation. They are in step with, or a step ahead 
liberal thought. 


k 
HAPTER twelve, on Life, Death and the Negro, 
silenced those who hoped that the Negro questi¢ 
would be finally and quickly answered by the Negr 
elimination in the United States through the dominance ¢ 
death over life. We see them gaining, though a little afte 
the whites, and their security of life and its length m 
sure with each decade. Weuld that we could. offer | 
honest and so creditable a picture for the first Americar 
the pitiable, hounded Indian wards of the Great Wh 
Father of our bungling Indian Bureau in Washington. ; 
4 


In the next chapter we see again the discreditable pictur 
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| burden-bearer least able to carry the weight of sick- 
nd early death, the lower-paid wage-earner most 
handicapped by ill health due to his occupation. 

' the last chapter, on Life Expectancy, we can say that 
y all odds the best statement and in most convenient 
@on this fascinating subject, the history and prophecy 
> duration, to be found anywhere in English. 

en chapter fourteen, on Prohibition and Public Health, 
its apparent inhibitions and necessary incompletenesses, 
us something nearer a true picture—limited though it 
efly to general death-rates—than most statisticians have 
Hired to express. 

,e whole volume is a good standby for those who must 
| and write entertainingly, without sacrifice of accuracy. 
essing to publicists and health workers the length and 
th of the continent. 

Haven Emerson, M.D. 


Out of the Blue 


JING UP, by Karl de Schweinitz. Macmillan. 111 pp. Price $1.75 


paid of The Survey. 
'HE kind stork that dropped babies upon doorsteps is 
mo more. Likewise the good doctor with his old black 
which held a supply of ready infants, has faded from 
picture. Such myths no longer answer inquiry; nor 
childhood remain credulous. Parents are liable to pay 
igh price for their refuge in evasion or their resort to 
ice when it comes to the time that the Young Mind 
s to questions. A child’s instinct may be baffled but it 
s him straight: If the origin of life isn’t made clear, if 
srown-ups put him off with the thin substitute of home- 
e fiction for solid facts, he will bide his time but what 
-an’t get there he will seek elsewhere. And half-truths 
the worst distortions. 

[owever, the last few years have seen any amount of 
ature on the subject of how to tell children about the 
ces of life. Most authors of these insipid manuals might 
n direct descent either from Elsie Dinsmore or a long 
of maiden aunts, to borrow a phrase, so naive is the 
tle of the pretty, pretty flowers and the busy bee; then 
rdie chirped and all was well. It would seem that many 
ers on procreation use this occasion to wheel out their 
little complexes for an airing. 

low comes Mr. de Schweinitz with a sound story of 
oduction and birth, meant for children between the ages 
ix and twelve. Sex is simply told, in a healthy way in 
to make clear how we become alive, are born and grow 
It has the dignity of truth as well as its vigor. The 
e built upon an integrity of candor between parents and 
1 cannot afford to miss this book from its shelves. 


HALLE -‘SCHAFFNER 


What Will He Be? 


BEERS, by Esca G. Rodger. 
00 postpaid of The Survey. 


INE occupations, represented by nine men successful 

in them, are included in these interviews, for which 
- American Boy sent Mr. Rodger far and wide. Mr. 
ger talked to these men as if he were seeking advice for 
own future, and it is their answers that he offers to 
1g men who need help in choosing business or profes- 
al careers, and in deciding on the training needed for 
e they choose. 


D. Appleton & Company. 187 pp. Price 


DEE Sen VEY. 


t 
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Such names as those of William Allen White, Dr. Wil- 
liam J. Mayo, John Hays Hammond and Franklin D. 
Roosevelt show the success of the men whose opinions have 
been collected. The only criticism might be that the degree 
of their success suggests unusual ability and the possibility of 
too optimistic a view of the prospects open to an average 
boy. 

The author gives a brief biography of each man inter- 
viewed, and then reports in very readable fashion his talk 
with each. The answers to his questions are simple, and 
quite definite, and they are the more valuable because Mr. 
Rodger does not hesitate to weave into them certain perti- 
nent comments of his own that emphasize the facts and opin- 
ions quoted. 

The occupations discussed are journalism, medicine, farm- 
ing, business, foreign trade, salesmanship, teaching, engineer- 
ing and law. Questions concerning opportunities for start- 
ing, for advancement, and for reasonable income are min- 
gled with discussions throwing sidelights on opportunities 
for service and on the color and romance that is a part of 
any worth-while life work. 

The qualities necessary for success are emphasized by all 
the men quoted, as is the training, general and technical, 
most likely to be of value. It is not surprising that many 
of the qualities reappear frequently in the interviews, nor 
that all the men are in favor of as complete an education 
as can be gotten. 

As a whole, the book is well worth while. Its field is 
largely with those young men who have ability that is more 
than average, and opportunities, or the qualities that create 
opportunities, for qualifying for those occupations that need 
good ability and adequate preparation. For them its message 
is more than an informational one. It adds inspiration and 
presents the various occupations as opportunities for satis- 
fying service as well as for growth and full living. 

EUGENE R. SMITH 


Beaver County Day School 


; 
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Drawing by Willy Pogany, from Looking Out 
of Jimmie, published by E. P. Dutton & Co. 


A Summer School 
of Psychology 


UND 
OUR WORK, OUR PERSONAL PROBLEMS 


The Purpose of the School is the study of The 
New Psychology; the ideas of Freud, Jung, Adler, 
Watson and their application to personal prob- 
lems, child training, and human relations. 

SPEAKERS: Will Durant, John B. Watson, Herbert 


Adams Gibbons, Harry E, Barnes, Everett Dean 
Martin, Edwin Powers, Mortimer T. Adler. 


ROUND TABLE—eight weeks of study seminars con- 
ducted by Edwin Powers, of the Department of 
Psychology, Dartmouth College, with personal 
consultations. 


SPORTS: GOLF, SEA BATHING, TENNIS, 
SADDLE HORSES, DANCING, MUSIC. 


LIFE Informal Out of Doors, 
Rates moderate. 


JULY 15 to SEPT. 8 
Address 


SCONSET SUMMER SCHOOL 


SIASCONSET, MASSACHUSETTS 


“A REVELATION OF THINGS AS THEY ARE” 


THAT MEXICAN 


AS HE REALLY IS NORTH AND SOUTH 
OF THE RIO GRANDE 


By ROBERT N. McLEAN 


“Every American who wants to know the Mexican as 
he is should read this book—a pleasure, not a task, 
for its pictures of real life are as interesting as 
fiction.” —Presbyterian Advance. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS—ILLUS. $2.00 
FLEMING H. REVELL CO., 158—sth Ave., New York 


TULANE UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Graduate training for Family Case Work, Medical 
Social Work, Community Work, and Social Research. 
Supervised field work with New Orleans social agen- 


cies. Credit towards advanced academic degrees. 


Courses begin October 1 and February 1. Bulletins 
and other information sent on request. 


Perot 


l 
DRIVING WHEELS OF SOCIAL PROGRESS) 
(Continued from page 327) t 


must be held in idle reserve. But, he argues, the business n. 
or rather industry in the mass, must supply this capital for, 
self and pay for its use, and on the same principle it she) 
bear the cost of the labor reserve and not expect the idle 
to support themselves without wages nor society to sup} 
them through relief-giving. That is, the insurance princ 
applied to unemployment: the weaker members of the t¢ 
given by law their share of the skilled hunter’s kill. | 
But he is under no delusion that such a fair outcome ) | 
arrive by anything short of a long and slow educational ca 
paign. In another session John A. Lapp had referred wi 
stinging sarcasm to the hurrah-boys of American prosper 
who held that any talk of old-age pensions was beside — 
mark now that it has been discovered that not 90 but 0) 
50 per cent of the aged require help. But Mr. Andrews, w. { 
working for his long-range problem, had in mind some speci { 
immediate steps. First, the quick adjustment of individuals: 
other jobs, such as is done by the social agencies, and f 
constant pooling of information of where workers are need 
which could be greatly increased by a comprehensive system 
government labor exchanges, such as that proposed in Senat 
Wagner’s bill before Congress. Next, an attempt by employ 
to smooth out their curves of employment, which is by | 
means a dream of reformers—as witness the accomplishm 
of Henry Dennison in going through the depression of 19) 
with 98 per cent of his force at their benches. Third, sor 
quick encouragement by Congress at the beginning of a © 
pression, such as is contemplated by the Jones Bill in Congr) 
and said to have bright prospects. Under this, the governm 
would hold a fund of $150,000,000 in reserve for emergenci 
This could at once be thrown into investment in roads, bui 
ings and other public works on plans all ready for use. 
would give employment to a considerable number of men—F 
mediately. These men would continue to wear out and repl 
their shoes and socks and clothes and tools, and thus 


= 
fluctuation of production, just as a certain amount of a 


would be kept going in plants which make all the necessi 
of these workingmen and their families—our old friend “ 
vicious circle of unemployment,” in reverse. 
HE success of the insurance principle applied over tw 
decades, here amidst stiff-necked individualistic Ame 
icans, was strikingly set forth in a paper on workmen’s con 
pensation by Bailey B. Burritt of the New York Associatic 
for Improving the Condition of the Poor. Mr. Burritt cam 
at it not as a student of industrial problems or of social justi¢ 
though he is both, but as one whose primary concern is wit 
family welfare. Nothing in our time has so profoundly affecte 
our civilization, he said, as the higher standard of living ¢ 
the past quarter century which has come about as a resu 
of higher wages. Social workers must pause in their tasks { 
get a full-length view of it, and they must wrestle with tl 
captains of industry to give more attention to the great soci 
and economic forces which are at play and which can | 
brought to bear on the weaker members of society—the we 
who must live and should live well, though they are m 
hunters. As an example dear to social workers’ hearts, I 
pointed out mothers’ allowances, which have now spread to a 
but four states and pay out something like $16,000,000 a yes 
directly to maintain broken families. Yet they are but a dre 
in the bucket to the payments under workmen’s compensati¢ 
laws, which in two decades have spread to all but five of tl 
states. A report on thirty states shows that during the la 
fiscal year something like $130,000,000 had been paid out — 
compensation; at a fair ratio for the other states and tl 
federal government, the total for the country must be som 
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like $150,000,000, or about ten times the mothers’ 
ances. If the detailed figures for New York City may 
plied to the whole country, 60 per cent of this goes to 
es of men who earned thirty dollars or less a week, 
than half to those from 21 to 50 years of age, about one- 
2r for death or permanent disability. More, it is directly 
j into the family situation by a sliding scale which reckons 
the number of children under eighteen. 


1en compensation was first proposed it was fought—on 
rounds that it was paternalistic, socialistic, would break 
morale and would throw an impossible burden of cost 
dustry. What, after twenty years, were the facts, asked 
Burritt? Whether it were paternalistic or socialistic or 
t had become firmly embedded in American law. It had 
families together and given them improved health and 
itional opportunities, and thus had directly and enormously 
up morale. It had been done at a trifling cost, such as, 
nstance, the addition of one or two cents to the cost of 
r of shoes! And it had enormously lightened the burden 
lief, for the amount of workmen’s compensation paid out 
year is greater than the total amount of relief given by 
ublic and private agencies in the country. Here is one case 
é civilized man provides as well for one group of his 
er fellow tribesmen as the primitive Omaha did for 
roups. 


ELIGHTS on problems of people out of work came from 
other sources: from the psychiatric social workers, who told 
de discouragement of middle-aged men thrown out of their 
when the shop changed its method or cut down its output, 
unable to find new places; from the industrial secretary 
he Y.W.C.A., who told how in this “time of hideous un- 
loyment” the number of working girls’ clubs is falling off 
ull parts of the country. Technological unemployment is 
ing the girl tribe hard. For one instance, the steady march 
ss the country of the dial telephones is throwing out of 
k great numbers of operators, and where telephone com- 
ies formerly put a premium on experience and skill they 
seek new and inexperienced girls as a fresh labor supply. 
~“Y” is hard at work on unemployment, particularly with 
nen of thirty-five and forty who are being displaced by 
pers. It is making a study of whether married women shall 
k. It is beginning to face the question of trade unions; 
‘d members may not believe in them, said Miss Copenhaver; 
the only way to form character is to accept responsibility 
not be shielded from it.’ But the “Y” must move slowly 
carry its membership with it. One working girl said, 
um can’t take a girl from where she isn’t to where she 
n’t want to be.” The Y.W.C.A. is not looking for trouble, 
it seems constantly to be working at questions which tend 
become concrete—and finding itself immediately in hot 
er. Fundamentally, it is pegging away at the problem of 
ether it is to be an educational organization or a place 
re girls sleep and- swim.” 


1 his opening address, computing that probably a week of 
ssive unemployment cost the nation more than the ex- 
litures of public and private relief agencies for a whole 
, President Kingsley had declared that there should be 
om and concern on the part of social engineers, business 
, Statisticians, and financiers sufficient to adjust the social 
industrial affairs of our country so as to mitigate this 
odic distress. In another meeting last year’s president, John 
sapp, estimated that at least 60 per cent of the new cases 
come to social agencies for relief might be prevented if 
omic causes could be controlled through social action. The 
ific goals he envisaged were a living wage—a wage which 
Id enable a man to support himself and his family, what- 
the size of that family, in “frugal comfort,” possibly ad- 
-d through some scheme of family allowances; stabilization 
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of the economic order so that society would give all r 
chance to earn a living; stabilization of the social order thr 
social insurance of the major hazards of accident, sic 
old age, unemployment, bank deposits, and the like, so” 
calamities which are not prevented will not fall with a ec: 
ing load on a few; and finally, the “protection of the int 
of men” by all measures which tend to safeguard heal 
prevent disease, to protect property, to promote thrift, 
to prevent vice and immorality from flourishing unchec 


OW ten and a half million Americans banded togethe|| 

the American Red Cross to share the burden of reli 
(and perhaps in the future of preventing) disasters, was 
by James L. Fieser, vice-chairman of the Red Cross, in’ 
first discussion of this subject before the National Confers 
in nineteen years. During the three-year period ending 
spring, 210 disasters have been handled, involving the stag: 
ing expenditure of more than $30,000,000. 


And widening the horizon beyond the field of national wy 
being, the closing session pointed out that our progress — 
prosperity is dependent upon ramifications that stretch ou) 
the furthest rims of the world, as Arthur J. Todd told o 
significant industrial evolution in Japan, China and India 
Julia C. Lathrop described the slow but sure process of u 
standing.and education which the League of Nations is fo 
ing for children, and made a special plea for interest in” 
American nations to the south of us; and as Rabbi William: 
Fineschriber, of Philadelphia, pictured international-min 
ness, “the inevitable next step in social evolution.” “Just! 
the individual has been compelled to transcend family, c 
tribe, city, state, into national loyalties, so the various nati 
will have to learn to subordinate themselves to a higher po) 
The first step has been taken in the organization of a Lea) 
of Nations, which purports to do what the ideal of in 
national-mindedness is. International-mindedness is not me 
a desirable ideal, but it is an economic and moral necess 
It must be achieved before the ideals of national justice, pe 
and decency can be attained.” 3 


Thus ran some of the patterns traced in the big wheel 
social progress, with the guards that aid its smooth revolut 
the checks that threaten to impede. And beside its s 
majestic course, there were the legion little wheels, each rev 
ing in its own orbit to fill its place in the output of the wh 
In terms of the conference program, the little wheels beca 
“problems”—problems of the sick, the handicapped, the | 
migrant, the traveler, of the family, the individual, the chi 
problems of delinquency and criminal justice and probation, 
social-work organization and technique, of research, of € 
planning, publicity, mental disease, institutions, home econom) 
country life, the church, legal aid, and so on through the gam 
of twelve divisions, nineteen “kindred groups” and se 
“special groups,” not including the Salvation Army, which t 
year synchronized its annual meeting with that of the N 
tional Conference, to the pleasure and profit of each. Perh 
it is a necessary process of social work which transmutes e 
that luscious word “leisure” into “the leisure-time problen 
but one delegate at least gasped for air when a speaker | 
Important Elements on a Comprehensive Program toward | 
Solution of the Leisure Time Problem continued lucidly, “ 
elements of such a comprehensive program are simple in t 
analysis. They may be expressed in four words: generali2 
tion, specialization, localization, and cooperation.” That mou 
ful, however, was easier to swallow when considered in ce 
junction with the bright possibilities of leisure, pointed out 
another speaker, Eugene T. Lies, special representative of t 
Playground and Recreation Association in Chicago, in the stri 
ing statement that under present working hours, a man 
seventy has had twelve years of work, twenty-nine years” 
sleep, and twenty-nine years of leisure. 
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anderers in such a forest of problems must first seek the 
t of facts, and their beneficent illumination was nowhere 
e apparent than the story of boys in Chicago, told by 
ord R. Shaw, of the Institute for Juvenile Research in 
city. On the basis of records of thousands of juvenile- 
rt cases, Mr. Shaw traced crime among boys with spot 
s and curves as an epidemiologist might plot cases of 
erculosis or diphtheria, showing how the rate consistently 
s high in thickly congested, shifting neighborhoods about 
Loop, the stockyards, and factories; how it declines, mile 
mile, toward the edge of the city in districts where families 
ome stabilized and more wholesome standards are set. 
stoms of crime become characteristic of a district—shop- 
ing in the Loop, “jack-rolling” (picking the pockets of 
inks) in the hobohemia of the West Side, or stealing from 
railroads about the yards. Crime may spread as does 
tagion: The leader of a gang of boys caught shoplifting in 
ith Chicago, where that form of delinquency is rare, had 
red the art in another gang three miles nearer the center 
the city, and that gang in turn was led by a graduate of 
proficient school of the Loop. 

he prevalence of delinquency among boys corresponds 
sely to other evidences of social maladjustments or change: 
died, square mile by square mile, it parallels rates of fam- 
and child delinquency; of broken families, as evidenced by 
ther’s pensions; of density of population or a large per- 
tage of aliens and foreign-born. It runs high in waning 
ighborhoods with a declining population, and low in settled 
prospering sections in which people own their own homes. 
oking at the records of only one year, one might conclude 
t there is some innate depravity in the children of the most 
cent immigrants, the Negroes, some innate virtue in the 
id American” stock of the suburbs. But examination of the 
cords of districts for the past quarter century shows a pic- 
re of neighborhoods consistently ‘‘bad” for twenty-five years, 
hile their population has shifted from German to Irish to 
alian, Jew, Mexican or Negro, and these same national 
oups, gaining enough to move away from the squalor which 
the portion of the newcomer, quickly become as law-abiding 
the neighbors among whom they live. 


‘OCIAL research may be said to have had a field day on the 
Memphis program. Its contributions were drawn in from the 
ied fields of sociology, psychiatry, medicine and the like, 
well as the inner circle of social work itself; its significance 
as discussed for training in social work, for the evaluation 
social work, and basically as the foundation of social-work 
ograms, the latter in an illuminating paper by Neva R. 
sardorff, director of the research department of the New 
ark Welfare Council. Of this last the conference saw a 
Wincing instance, in the study of the child, the family and 
> court, summarized at a meeting of the National Probation 
sociation by one of its authors, Katharine F. Lenroot, assis- 
wt to the chief of the federal Children’s Bureau. Miss 
mroot concluded that there is great need for the rapid 
tension of a new judicial technique including informal adjust- 
nt of cases not requiring official court action, through social 
restigation, physical and psychiatric examination when neces- 
ry, informal hearings with a minimum of publicity, and con- 
uctive supervision of probationers. “The possibility of 
sting in the juvenile or family court, jurisdiction as to divorce 
ses involving children, or as to custody of children and ali- 
ny for the support of children, merits careful study and 
9erimentation;” a unified and socialized jurisdiction over 
es such as these as well as over the family types of juvenile 
Irt cases, is desirable when it can be obtained without 
tifice of more important ends. Resolutions were passed by 
» association to promote the principles suggested by this 
idy, and by a similar investigation by a committee of its 
n, and to carry on further studies to develop standards 
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President—Frank J. Bruno, St. Louis 

Ist Vice-Pres.—Karl de Schweinitz, Phila- 
delphia 

2nd Vice-Pres—John A. Lapp, Milwaukee 

3rd Vice-Pres.—Grace Marcus, New York 

Secretary—Helen Crosby, New York 

Treasurer—John Fitch, New York 

Executive Committee to serve one year— 
Katherine Hardwick, Boston; William Hod- 
Pana New York; Walter Whitson, Kansas 
1 = 

To serve two years—Joanna Colcord, Minneap- 
olis; Stanley Davies, New York; Harry 
Lurie, Chicago 

© serve three years—Neva Deardorff, New 
York; Dorothy Kahn, Baltimore; Linton 
Swift, New York 


Asrerican AssoctaTion For Orcanizinc Famity 
Socrar Worx: 
Board Members: Re-elected—Margaret Cur- 
tis, Boston; Robert W. de Forest, New 
York; F. N. Stapleford, Toronto. New 


members—Franklin §. McGowan, Cleve 
land 


Tree Amertcan AssocraTIon or Hosprtazt Soctrat, 

Workers: 

President—Gertrude Farmer, Boston 

Ist Vice-Pres—Edith Baker, St. Louis 

2nd Vice-Pres.—Susie Lyons, Boston 

sie Vice Exes Elizabeth McConnell, New 
or 

Secretary—Elizabeth Gardiner, Philadelphia 

Treasurer—Janet Burgoon, Chicago 

Executive Committee, Members at Large: 
Marion C. Bond, Baltimore; Mrs. Charles 
W. Webb, Cleveland 
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President—Helen I. Myrick, Chicago 

Vice-Pres.—Mildred C. Scoville, New York 

Secretary—Kathleen Ormsby, New York 

Treasurer—Dorothy Brinker, Chicago 

Executive _Committee—Marie L,. Donohoe, 
Boston; Frances Dummer, Winnetka, Ss 
Cornelia Hopkins, Chicago; Mary C. Jarrett, 
New York; Elma Olson, New Haven; Chris- 
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AssocraTIon of Community Crests anp Coun- 
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President—J. Herbert Case, actin v 
Federal Reserve Bank, New vor and ee 
ber of board Plainfield, New Jersey, chest 
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and president, Cincinnati chest. Owen D 
Young, chairman Board of Directors, Gen- 
etal Electric Company 
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Brown & Sharpe Co., and president Provi- 
dence Community Chest. Vance McCormick, 
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of Harrisburg, Pa., chest. E. D. Duffield, 
president Prudential Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Newark, and vice-president 
Orange, New Jersey, chest. 

Treasurer—Frederick R. Kellogg New York; 
firm of Kellogg, Emery, Inness-Brown & 
Cuthell, and honorary president, Morristown, 
N. J., chest 

Secretary—C. M. Bookman, executive direc- 
tor, Cincinnati Community Chest 

Cuirp WexrarRE LEAGUE oF AMERICA: 

President—Albert H. Stoneman, Detroit 


Ist. Vice-Pres.—J. Prentice Murphy, Phila- 
delphia 

2nd_Vice-Pres.—Martin Luther Kesler, Thomas- 
ville, N. C. 

3rd___-Vice-Pres—Mrs. Lessing Rosenwald, 
Philadelphia 


Secretary—Jessie P. Condit, Newark, N. J. 
Treasurer—Joseph E. Bolding 
ComMiTTEE on Pusiic Arp to Morners Wit 
DEPENDENT CHILDREN IN THEIR HomMEs: 
Chairman—Mary F. Bogue, Pennsylvania 
Vice-Chairman—Mrs. Eva Whiting White, 
Boston 
Secretary—Emma C. Lundberg, New York 
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Chairman—Virginia R. Wing, Cleveland 
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Secretary and Bulletin Editor—Mary Swain 
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Members—Edwin C. Jones, Chicago; Paul 
Bliss, St. Louis; Homer W. Borst, Indian- 


apolis; Louise Clevenger, St. . Paul; 
Saidie Orr Dunbar, Portland; Olga Gunkle, 
Denver; Lewis J. Hillhouse, Cincinnati; 


Lucy Lay, North Carolina; Frank D. Pres- 
ton, Pittsburgh; Robert D. Stevenson, Min- 
neapolis. Representatives of Local Groups 
to be added by the following cities: New 
York, Chicago, Boston, St. Louis, San 
Francisco, Dallas, Omaha. 
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wealth Fund child health demonstrations in 
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County, Ore. No. 4, General review of four 
demonstrations. No. 5, Fargo, N. D. No. 6, 
Rutherford County, Tenn. Mailed free on 
application to Director of Publications, Room 
1648, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York. 


Girts Protective CounciL: 
Chairman—Sabina Marshall, Cleveland 


Vice-Chairman—Harriet LI. Goldman, Pi 
burgh x 

Secretary and Treasurer—Ethel N. Che 
New York ‘ 


Executive Committee—Stella_ A. Miner, 
York; Jessie Binford, Chicago; Mrs. 0 
bins Gilman, Minneapolis; Mrs. Ad 
Sorter, Kansas City; Mary C. Hul 
Detroit; Laura M. Kinkead, St) Louis; 
Emily Burr, New York; Ella Charls, Bim 
ingham; Mrs. Theodore Robinson, Chica 
Mrs. T, W. Adams, Birmingham; Margar 
Reeves, Santa Fe; Eleanor McIntosh, Mi 


neapolis 
National CHitpreNs Homr anp WELFARE Asse 
CIATION: 
President—Herman Newman, Topeka, Kan. ~ 
Vice-Pres.—John I. Sutton, Jackson, Miss. 
2nd Vice-Pres.--Owen_ R. Lovejoy, New Yo: 
Secretary-Treasurer—C, V. Williams, Chic: 
Counsel—Dimmitt C, Hutchins, Chicago 
Nartronat Association oF JewisH ComMUNI! 
CENTER SECRETARIES (meeting held at 
cinnati during May): 
President—Louis Kraft, New York 
lst. Vice-President—Abraham W. Rosenthal 
New York 
2nd Vice-P resident—Samuacl B. Kaufman, Mt 
Vernon From 
3rd Vice-Pres.—Celia Strakesch, New York 
Secretary-Treasurer—Maurice Bisgyer, W. 
ington, D 
NatronaL ASSOCIATION OF 
SociETIEs: k 
New members elected to the Board of Directors 
Fred W. Hinkle, Cincinnati : | 
Mrs. Hugh Johnson, Oklahoma City 
Lovick P. Miles, Memphis, Tenn. 
I. Tucker Burr, Boston : 
Hon. Francis FE, McGovern, Milwaukee 


NationaL CoNFERENCE OF INTERNATION INSTI 
(Meeting held at Pocono Sum 


Chairman—Mrs. Judson L. Stewart, Clevelan 
Vice-Chairman—Mrs. John B. Wells, Prov 


dence 

Ex-Officio—Mrs. Harry_ M._ Bremer, Mrs 
George J. Anderson. Committee—Mrs. Man 
ning Emery, Jr., Boston; Anne J. Chapman 
Dayton;..Fannie Davis, Lawrence. — Ex 
tives—Elsie Newton, Los Angeles; Elizab 
Campbell, Pittsburgh; Annie Clo, Watson 

*San Antonio; Anna Macintosh, Lawrence 
Eleanor Schopke, Akron. Nationality Work 


TraveLers At 


ers—Zofia Kosobucka, Erie; Marie Hum 
phrey, St. Louis; Mary  Matausek, Pitts 
burgh. National Board—Ethel Bird, Laur 


Presby, Elisabeth Niewiadomsky 
(Continued on page 365) 
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(Continued from page 361) 
extend such work nationally. When, as another speaker 
his meeting asserted, one out of every five marriages is a 
ire, there would seem to be no need of underscoring further 
opportunity for social work to prevent catastrophes which 
aw can mend. 


‘here was an occasional comment at Memphis, varying in 
one according to the stripe of the social worker speaking, 
- this year mental hygiene had not run away with the con- 
ice as in some past meetings. Perhaps this difference, if 


ienists, having accomplished a preliminary statement of 
.r gospel, are feeling their way toward its application and 
lication in social work, the subject of talks by Dr. Lawson 
Lowrey of New York and Almena Dawley of Philadelphia. 
is year, as before, it remained for the mental hygienists to 
ind the conference that clients, and even social workers, are 
ple, in such humane and discriminating papers as Grace 
Marcus’ discussion of the effect of relief on the personality 
the recipient or the papers by Dr. George H. Preston of 
Itimore and Frederika Neuman of the Cleveland Child 
idance Clinic on family and _ parent-child 
ntal hygiene without a label shone with wise common sense 
the definition of a truant, given by Rhea K. Boardman, 
sident of the National Association of Visiting Teachers, as 
offender against adult rules, who is running away from 
ething, generally to avoid the disagreeable,” and her further 
tement that “‘one of the best things adults can do for the 
Id is to learn what the child will do anyway and then help 
to do it as well as possible.” 


The account of any one reporter of the National Confer- 
ce can be offered as hardly more than a random sample of 
e great body of facts, opinions, and ideas still to be embodied 
its published proceedings. East and West joined hands in 
e election of Porter R. Lee, director of the New York 
hool of Social Work, as next year’s president, and the choice 
San Francisco as the next conference city. (For conference 
>Ctions in full, see page 355.) The fifty-eighth meeting rolled 
to its close with no perceptible halt or hitch, monumental 
tmess to the efforts of its participants, to the committees 
rich had planned its organization, and especially to its execu- 
e secretary, Howard R. Knight. If one were to make a 
ptious comment, it might be that in accomplishing the very 
agnitude and complexity of that organization the conference 
s set itself an educational task not yet wholly performed. 
> annual meeting should be the occasion of broadcasting to 
¢ country the aims and deeds of the profession of social 
irk. The conference already provides in generous measure 
r the specialized needs of its members for fact and inspira- 
nm. - Yet how clearly does it project their direction, their 
pes and their fears to the community where it is meeting, 
d further still, to the country for which it is working? Or 
w often do outsiders fail to see the forest by reason of the 
ugnitude and number of the trees? ‘There is cause for grati- 
ation in that this year the permanent organization has taken 
the task of year-round publicity, under the competent diree- 
n of Lucy Lay of North Carolina, but a final job of public 
ucation will be realized only when it is assumed by divisions 
d committees and members as well, and accepted as a 
jor responsibility and opportunity. Without agreeing, 
€ can meditate upon the final remark of a pretty little 
rson who had served valiantly as a volunteer all week 
hind the file cards of the information desk. As the confer- 
ce was drawing to a close, she remarked triumphantly to 
friend, “At last I know what this whole thing’s about!” 


“Well, what?” countered the friend. 


And to the dismay of a passing delegate, she shrugged her 
ulders and replied, “Why, it’s just putting meringue on the 
| garbage pail!” 


xisted, might have been due to the fact that the mental | 


relationships. ; 


THE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL AND HEALTH WORK 


SOCIAL WORK DEPARTMENTS 

(Case Work, Community Work, Research) 

Graduate Course—Open to college graduates 
only. General Certificate awarded at end of 
one year. Vocational Certificate awarded at 
end of one additional year of specialized 
training. 

Supplemental Course—Open to exceptionally 
qualified persons not college graduates. Gen- 
eral Certificate awarded at end of two years. 
Vocational Certificate awarded upon comple- 
tion of further specialized training and ex- 
perience. 


PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING 


DEPARTMENT 
Full Course—Nine Months—Open to registered 
graduate nurses. 


Careful correlation of study and practice, with special 
consideration of needs and qualifications of individual 
students. 


Fall Term—begins September 17th in Social Service 
Departments and September 4th in Public Health 
Nursing Department. 


Address inquiries to the REGISTRAR 


311 South Juniper Street PHILADELPHIA, Pa. |} 


School of Social Work 
SIMMONS COLLEGE 


COURSES IN: 


Medical Social Work 
Phychiatric Social Work 
Family Welfare 

Child Welfare 
Community Work 


Address 


THE DIRECTOR 
18 Somerset Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


Join the 


California ’29 Club 


Those who plan to go to California next summer for 
the National Conference of Social Work—and a 


thrilling vacation afterward. 


Mal ihe 
THE SURVEY, 112 E. 19tH St., New Yorx 


I want to join the California ’29 Club. This does not 
obligate me, but means that I expect to attend the National 
Conference and will budget for it. 
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DIRECTOR Ye Gi Ss OCLTAE AGENCIES 


AMERICAN BIRTH CONTROLLEAGUE, 


INC.—Margaret Sanger, President, 104 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. Purpose: 
To teach the need for birth control to pre- 
vent destitution, disease and social deteri- 
oration; to amend laws adverse to birth 
control; to render safe, reliable contracep- 
tive information accessible to all married 
persons. Annual membership, $2.00 to 
$500.00. Birth Control Review (monthly), 
$2.00 per year. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSO- 


CIATION— Alice L. Edwards, executive 
secretary, 617 Mills Bldg., Washington, 
D. C. Organized for betterment of condi- 
tions in home, school, institution and com- 
munity. Publishes monthly Journal of Home 
Economics; office of editor, 617 Mills Bldg., 
Washington, D. C.; of business manager, 
101 East 20th St., Baltimore, Md. 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 


CIATION—=370 Seventh Ave., New York. 
To provide a better understanding of the 
br | hygiéne movement; to advance sound 
sex education, to combat prostitution and sex 
delinquency; to aid public authorities in the 
campaign against the venereal diseases; to 
advise in organization of state and local 
social-hygiene programs. Annual membership 
dues $2.00 including monthly journal. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CON- 


TROL OF CANCER—pr. George A. 
Soper, managing director, 25 West 43rd 
Street, New York. To collect, collate and 
disseminate information concerning the symp 
toms, diagnosis, treatment and prevention. 
Publications free on request. Annual mem- 
bership dues, $5.00. 


ASSOCIATED GUIDANCE BUREAU, 


INC.—16 East 53rd Street, New York. 
Telephone: Plaza 9512. A non-sectarian, 
non-philanthropic child guidance bureau, em- 
ploying highest social work standards. Sup- 
plies, trains, and supervises carefully selected 
governesses, tutors, companions, and pla 
leaders. For information address Jess Beri. 
man, Director. 


THE BOY CONSERVATION BUREAU— 


90 West Broadway. Suggests all-the-year- 
round Home Schools for needy boys. Tel 
Walker 0313. E. W. Watkins, Exec. Sec’y. 


CHILD WELFARE COMMITTEE OF 


AMERICA, INC.—730 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. To secure home life for normal 
dependent children in preference to insti- 
tutions; to secure Mothers’ Allowance laws 
in states having none; to urge adequate ap- 
ropriations for home aid; to promote proper 
aws affecting adoption, boarding out and 
placing out of dependent children; to aid 
in the enforcement of these laws. States 
Council of Committee comprises volunteer 
representatives in practically every state. 
Sophie Irene Leeb, President; Governor 
Alfred E. Smith, Honorary President; 
Margaret Woodrow Wilson, First Vice- 
President; Edward Fisher Brown, Executive 
Secretary. 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF 


AMERICA —c. C. Carstens, director. 130 
¥. 22nd Street, New York City. A league 
of children’s agencies and institutions to se- 
cure improved standards and methods in 
their various fields of work. It also cooper- 
ates with other children’s agencies, cities, 
states, churches, fraternal orders and other 
civic groups to work out worth-while results 
in phases of child welfare in which they are 
interested. 


THE CHILDREN’S VILLAGE, INCOR- 


PORATED— Dobbs-Ferry-on-Hudson, New 
York. A national, non-sectarian training 
school scientifically equipped for the study, 
education and development of problem boys 
and girls, on commitment ae by private 
arrangement—ages 7 to 16. Supported large- 
ly by voluntary contributions. For further 
information address Leon C. Faulkner, 
Managing Director. 
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COUNCIL OF WOMEN FOR HOME 


MISSIONS—i05 East 22d St., New York. ' 


Composed of the Protestant national women’s 
home mission boards of the United States 
and Canada. Purpose: To unify effort by 
consultation and cooperation in action. 
Florence E. Quinlan, Executive Secretary. 
Migrant Work, Laura H. Parker, Secre- 


tary. 

Religious Work Directors in Government 
ndian Schools. 

Bureau of Reference for Migrating People, 
follow-up of New Americans, 
‘omen’s interdenominational Toups — 
state, county, and local—are liated. 


EYE SIGHT CONSERVATION COUN- 


CIL OF AMERICA—L. w. Wallace, 
President; Guy A. Henry, General-Director, 
Times Bldg. New York. Conducts a na- 
tional educational campaign to promote eye 
hygiene. Urges correction of eye defects, 
protection against hazards, proper lighting. 

prehensive publications—lantern slides— 
lecture material. Cooperation of social 
agencies invited. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE 
CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN 


AMERICA— Constituted by 28 Protestant 
communions. Rev. C. S. Macfarland and 
Rey. S. M. Cavert, Gen. Sec’s; 105 E. 22nd 
Street, New York City. 

Dept. of Research and Education, Rev. F. 
E. Johnson, Sec’y. 

Commissions: Church and Social Service, 
Rev. W. M. Tippy, Sec’y; International 
Justice and Goodwill: Rev. S. L. Gulick, 
Sec’y; Church and Race Relations: Dr. 
G. E. Haynes, Sec’y. 


FOUNDATION FOR STUDY OF PRO- 


HIBITION AND THE NEGRO — 
H. J. Mason, Director, Research and Pub- 
licity. M. W. Dogan, President; I. Garland 
Penn, Founder. 


GIRLS FRIENDLY SOCIETY IN 
AMERICA —i5 East 40th Street, New 
York. Girls and women working together 
to uphold Christian standards of daily living 
in the home, in the business world, and in 
the community. Numbers nearly 60,000, 
with branches in 44 states. 


Your Piece of Life 


fs UR happiness’, said Mary Lyon, 

“lies largely in remembering, to 
do that which will be pleasant to re- 
member.” 

Sound advice for vacation time. Too 
many vacations are merely time served 
away from the job. That comes about 
through our treating them casually. 
Each vacation is a piece of life—to be 
used only once. How can it be made 
to count for most? 

Why not travel? ‘To the Rockies, 
to the national parks, to the moors of 
the New England coast, to Mexico, to 
Europe. To some place where you 
get the pageantry of life, where the 
heavens nestle close down, or the sea 
lures you on to an exciting fairyland 
just over the horizon. 

Wherever you go, forget your job. 
This one piece of life is yours alone, 
to pour through your fingers, to re- 
member with a smile when next win- 
ter’s duties press down. 
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THE LEAGUE TO ABOLISH C 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YO 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMM 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIA 


NATIONAL 


104 Fifth Avenue, 
George W. Kirchwey, Chairman; 
Pierce, Executive Secretary. Organiz 
abolish capital punishment in ev: 
and in the District of Columbia. A 
membership $1, $5, $10, and $100, in 
monthly Bulletin. .- 


WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSO 


TIONS—nMrs. Robert E. Speer, pre 
Miss Mabel Cratty, general secretary, 
Lexington Avenue, New York City. 
organization maintains a staff of exer 
and traveling secretaries to cover wo 
the United States in 1,034 local Y. 
C. A.’s on behalf of the, industrial, bus 
student, foreign born, Indian, Colored 
younger girls. It has 159 American 
taries at work in 49 centers in the O 
Latin America and Europe. 


TEE— Wiley H. Swift, acting general 
retary, 215 Fourth Avenue, New York 
improye child labor legislation; to com 
investigation in local communities; to ae 
on administration; to furnish inforn 
Annual membership, $2, $5, $10, $25 
$100 includes monthly publication, — 
American Child.” ; 


CIATION, INC. (est. 1912, incorp. 19 
70 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. (tel. Algonquin 96 
Promotes as its chief object the building 
character in the children of America thr 
the harmonious development of their bor 
tainds, and spirits. Its method is, i 
operation with other organizations, to 
inate and disseminate educational materia 
the form of posters, books, bulletins, cha 
slides, and insignia. Through its “Kay 
hood of Youth” it provides homes, seh 
and church schools with a method of ¢ 
acter training through actual Phin ; 
cers: Dr. John H. Finley, Pres.; 

F. Powlison, Gen. Sec’y. 


~ 


MENTAL HYGIENE, INC.—pDr. Willi 


H. Welch, honorary president; Dr. Ch 
P. Emerson, president; Dr. Fra 00d 
Williams, medical director; Dr, Clarence 
D’Alton, executive assistant; Clifford — 
Beers, ratios fe 370 Seventh Avenue, 

York City. amphlets on mental h 
mental and nervous disorders, feeblem 
ness, epilepsy, inebriety, delinquen ; 
other mental problems in human bel 

education, industry, psychiatric social s¢ 
ice, etc. “Mental Hygiene,” quarterly, $3. 
a year; “Mental Hygiene Bulletin” mon 
ly, $1.00 a year. ‘* 


WORK— Sherman C. Kingsley, preside 
Chicago, Ill.; Howard R. 8 sec’y, 4 
E. Long St., Columbus, Ohio, 

is an organization to discuss the prin 
of humanitarian effort and to increase! 
efficiency of social service agencies. & 
year it holds an annual meeting, publ 
in permanent form the Proceedings of 
meeting, and issues a quarterly Bullet 
The fifty-fourth annual meeting of the C 
ference will be held in Memphis, n 
May 2nd-9th, 1928, Proceedings are 
free of charge to all members upon paym 
of a membership fee of five dollars, 


.. 


SOCIETY FOR 


PREVENTION OF BLINDN 
Lewis H. Carris, Managing Director; 
Winifred Hathaway, Associate Directo 
Franklin ver, .D., Medical Dir 
Eleanor P, Brown, Secretary, 370 

Avenue, New York. Studies. sci 
vances in medical and pedagogical kno 
and disseminates practical informat J 
wre of preventing blindness and consery 
sight, Literature, exhibits, lantern 

lectures, charts and co-operation in 
saving projects available on request. 


